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LITERARY NOTICES. 

Sea-Weeps from the Shores op Nantiic 


Boston : Crosby, Niohols, & Co. Now York: C. S. 

Francis & Co. 1853. 

A small volume of poems, selected from the 
private manuscripts of native authors of the 
island of Nantucket,. The book contains some 
excellent poetry, some good verses, and some 
pieces that would not bear a very thorough 
criticism; yet, as a whole, it is a very interest¬ 
ing and pleasant little book, and does great 
credit to the native talent of Nantucket, as well 
as to the judioious compiler, who is a retired 
school teacher, and an invalid; having worn 
out her physical strength in the servico of the 
community, in a most honorable and useful 
calling. It ib but just to say, that very few of 
the pieces were written with any idea of pub¬ 
lication, and some of them are the productions 
of persons not now living. The title is beauti¬ 
fully figurative: “Sea-Weeds from the Shores 
of Nantucket”—fragments of poetry, gathered 
here and there, from the manusqripts of friends, 
some living, and some long departed, who were 
born on this sand-heap of the ocean. It is a 
book that will interest and please the general 
reader, more especially if he has ever had any 
connection or acquaintance with this isolated 
spot, identified for the most part with the pur¬ 
suit of the whale, and the perils of the sea. 
The editor of the hook is Miss Lucy C. Star- 
buck, whose initials, and the initials of the 
thors from whom she has selected, only are 
givep, though easily recognised by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Nantucket, or by those who have had 
much acquaintance with them. The following 
is a sample of the poetry, and fully justifies the 
title of the book. It is by Miss Emily Shaw, 
and contains some beautiful imaginings: 

SEA-WEED. 


Darlings of old Oooan! 

On his ample breast, 

Booked with gentle motion, 

Trustingly ye rest, 

Or Play with the white locks that stream beneath h 



mermaid laves. 


Pretty, petted minions 
Of the sea-nymphs fair! 
On wave-wafted pinions 
Messages ye hoar. 


Fragile votive Howors! 

When the tempest lowers, 

Pluoked by hand unseen, 

(wn, in vain, the Storm-god to appeaso, ' 


What a world of fancies 
Your fair forms suggest I 
Dreamiest romances 
Ye with truth invest, 

And Ocean’s myths and fables live in you expressed. 


Travellers, Heaven-directed 
To tho destined strand! 

Pilgrims, Heaven-protected 
To your Holy Land! 

Ye teach me firmer faith in the All-guiding Hand. 


Treasures of such beauty 
Ye to me have brought, 

Lessons of such duty 
Ye to me have taught, 

That my faint heart despairs to praise yo as I ought. 
Nantucket, 1852. 


If we had space, we should give specimens 
of the humorous, the tender, and the descrip¬ 
tive, of songs, legends, and ballads; but this 
must suffice. J. G. F. 

Scenery of-thk White Mountains. By William 
Oakes. Boston: Crosby & Niohols. 

This is a book containing graphic and beau¬ 
tiful descriptions of the scenery of the White 
Mountains, illustrated by sixteen large plates, 
from the drawings of Isaac Sprague. It is an 
invaluable book to persons visiting the White 
Mountains, Ml of incident and historical facts, 
and not less valuable to a person wishing in¬ 
formation, who has never visited the sublime 
scenery of that portion of our country. 

J. G. F. 


The Bum-Plague : A Narrative for the Admonition 
and Instruction of the Old and Ye.ung, and Eich 
and Poor. Erom the Gorman of Zsohokke. Now 
York: John S. Taylor, 143 Nassau st. 

Another of thoso irresistibly pathetic stories 
by Zsohokke! In their perfeot simplicity, ex¬ 
quisite delicacy, and beautiful morality, they 
are above praise, and superior to almost every¬ 
thing else in modern literature. The publisher 
authorizes us to say, that on the receipt of 
fifty eents, a copy, bound in full cloth, will be 
sent, free of postage, to order, to any part of 
the United States ; or throe copies for one dol¬ 


lar. 


The Old Hovse bytheKivkr. By the author of 
tho “Owl Creek Letters.” New York: Harpor Sc 
Brothers. For salo by Franok Taylor, Washing. 


A score of easy, graceful, readable sketches 
are here, descriptive of “ still life ” and action; 
domestic scenes and hunting excursions; spec¬ 
ulations and reminiscences, and scenery and 
characters ; and all showing the author to be 
a man of more capacity than ambition—more 
power than inclination; at least, we fancy so. 


Clara Stanly ; or, A Summer among tho Hills. By 
the author of “ Aunt Edith.” New York: Carter 
Sc Brothers. For sole by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th 
street, Washington, D. C. 

A Btory in which children will find pleasant 
entertainment and much instruction. * 
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The Child's Matins and Vespers. By a Mother. 
Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. For sale by Tay¬ 
lor & Maury, Washington, D. C. 

A neat little volume, consisting of a collec¬ 
tion of thoughts, of an easy, simple charaoter, 
pon devotional subjects, arranged in short 


paragraphs for morning and evening reading 
together with the Ten Commandments, a series 
of little prayers, and some happy selections 
from Scripture ; all adapted to the apprehen. 
sion of children. 


Wild Jack.; or, The Stolon Child. A Sketch fr 
Lifo. Together with other Highly Interesting Sto¬ 
ries. By Caroline Leo Hentz. Philadelphia: A. 
Hart, late Carey Sc Hart. For salo by Franok 
Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Lee Hentz is widely known, through 
“Linda” “ Marcus Warland,” &o., as one of 
the best of our female novel writers. This vol¬ 
ume is made up of a dozen short stories, all 
bearing the marks #f her graphic pon. * 
The Indian Tribes of Guiana. By tho Rev. W. 
II. Brett. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
For salo by Gray Sc Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 
An interesting little volume, descriptive of 
the manners and customs of the various tribes 
of Indians of Guiana, and stating the progress 
of our missionaries among them. 


TiimTrophets and Kings of the Old Test ami 
By Frederick Denison Maurice. Boston : Crosby, 
Niohols, & Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury. 
Washington, D. C. 

This handsome volume is composed of a se¬ 
ries of sermons, preached in tho chapol of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, London, of which Mr. Maurice ‘ 
ohaplain. Their object is an examination of 
the ancient Jewish hierarchies, with a vie 
reaching a more thorough understanding of 
their history, policy, and philosophy. So far 
as we havo read, an earnest study of the sub¬ 
ject is evidenced, and Mr. Maurice proves him¬ 
self to bo possessed of fine powers of analysis, a 
nice discrimination, sound judgment, and a 
high order of eloquence. 

Ellen ; or, The Chainod Mothor, and Pictures of 
Kentucky Slavery. Drawn from Real Lifo. By 
Mary B. Harlan. Cincinnati: Published for the 
author, by Applegate & Co. 

The preface says : “ The following sketches 
have been written with a design to show the 
practical workings of Slavory, where, as is gen¬ 
erally conceded, it exists in its mildest form.” 
They are drawn with feeling and simplicity, 
and supply the lack of art with a hearty ear¬ 
nestness of purpose. * 


For the National Era. 

LIFE ON PRAIRIE DE LA FLEUR,—NO, 13. 


Y MARY IRVING. 


CHAP. I—Continued. 

Milly stood watching, in a kind of shudder¬ 
ing foreboding, that sho darod not yet turn in¬ 
to certainty. Tho breath ebbed away bo grad¬ 
ually that she knew not when it ceased ; and 
the thought, “perhaps she sleeps,” held her, 
if spell-bound, gazing on tho still face. C 
riage wheels rumbled up the macadamized a 
nuo, but- she heard thorn not—a mysterious 
sense of awe had deadened hor bodily senses. 

The door of the groat hall swung open, a 
gentleman sprang over the steps, threw his 
mackintosh and riding-cap upon the arm of a 
servant, and, at a low message from the porter, 
bounded up the broad staircase, and opened 
the door of tho chamber. 

“ Well, how are you to-night? ” he exclaim¬ 
ed, in a loud whisper, as he stepped quickly 
and carelessly toward the bedside. 

“Hush! Oh! but she can’t wake/” criod 
Milly, first lifting her finger in warning, and 
thon, In-flaking from t.hn spnll of suspense, sink¬ 
ing down at his feet in agony and terror. 


What! Amy, speak ! wake ! ” 

Milly forgot herself in looking on his blanch¬ 
ed face. 

“ Dead, dead! and I -Oh ! heaven. 

He dropped the iee-cold hand, and staggered 
against the wall. Then, with a sudden im¬ 
pulse, ho sprang again to the side of the wife 
he had neglected for years, and bathed her 
white face in mad, passionate tears, that could 
not call back the life his recklessness had 
quenched! 

Amy Lewis was a bride six years before. - - 
gay, dashing Southerner stole her heart away 
from her own dear New England cottage 
home—her “paradise of a home”—as she call¬ 
ed it all her lifo long, even when she sat as a 
princess in the planter’s mansion, and ruled 
her throng of menials. 

Milly had a distinct recollection of a beau¬ 
tiful, angel-like being, who floated before her 
sight in the most miserable moment her short 
life had known. She had been torn from a 
eofflo that was passing through to a Southern 
market—Mr. Lowis’s keen eye noting the light 
complexion of the child. The young planter 
had not yet outlived his honey-moon; and 
though he had laughed at his bride’s “North¬ 
ern prejudices” shown in shrinking from close 
contact with her half- breed femme de chambre, 
he was willing to humor her fancies at a tri¬ 
fling cost, and give her, as he told her, laugh- 
ingly, “ a girl she never need know from white, 
slave or no slave! ” 

Milly’s mothor was in that ooflle, and as she 
saw her daughter torn away to sho knew not 
what destiny, the bereaved woman raised a 
piercing cry that frightened the child almost 
into a paralysis of griol and terror. She sat 
like one stupefied in the kitchen, while tho 
house servants clustered about hor, making 
merry over their master’s newly-bought “pale- 
faced picaninny; ” or stood aloof to watch hor 
first motions. At last, the cook, in well-meant 
roughness, snatched off the oheek handkerchief 
she had worn as as a bonnet, to peep at “ the 
wool.” The ohild stretched up her hands ( 
vulsively, and with a sharp scream, burst 
into loud wailing. 

Thon, of a sudden, the negroes parted away 
from her, to the right and left, anil that flash 
of light and hope—that sun-drifted cloud—float¬ 
ed down before her, she never knew how. 

Amy Lewis—the planter’s beautiful bride— 
with her glistening robe of white satin, her 
mist-like scarf, and her long “sunny hair,” rip¬ 
pling in soft silvery curls over her velvet should¬ 
ers to her waist—Amy Lewis, her mistress, 
floated to her side, and clasping her quivering 
fingers in one white jewelled hand, wiped away 
her tears with her own costly ’kerchief, before 
them all. 

“Poor ohild!” she exclaimed, compassion¬ 
ately, the tear drops brimming in her own 
blight free-born eyes. “There, child, don't 
cry! Nobody shall hurt you—you shall be my 
own little waiting-maid — so, there’s a dear 

There was more than one shrug of the 
shoulder, and low, contemptuous mutter, as 
Mrs. Lewis led the girl up from the servants’ 
quarter to the hall. And young Lewis, that 
evening, playfully cautioued his wife against 
making enemies to herself and her protegee. 
But Amy, alas! had already shown herself 
warm-hearted, indiscreet, and wilful; and she 
was not to be turned from her plans. 

“T never oould fancy a mulatto about my 
room, I’m sure;” she returned, with a pretty 
petulance, “and now you’ve given me this 
charming little girl to train exactly as I like, 1 
know you have; it is so good of you! ” 

“Why, yes; ” returned the gay bridegroom, 
laughing, “I suppose you must spoil her,'if the 
fancy takes you! But keep it to yourself, wife,” 
ho added, half contracting his brows. 

Amy lay awake through half the hours of 
that night, dreaming plans which the following 
five years ripened into realities. 

She began by teaching her nimble little 
Milly all the services of a chambermaid. Find¬ 
ing her graceful and expert, she taught her to 
wreathe her small fingers in the long beautiful 
hair which had seemed to her such a sacred 
mystery, and to dress and curl it every day. 
Then the bright, inquiring eyes of the little 
girl tempted her, and she taught her tho alpha¬ 
bet; though by this time she had learned to 
fear her husband, and to keep secret from him 
whatever she wished him not to know. . So she 
secrotly and quietly educating her lit¬ 


tle hand-maiden, the only thing she 
to love her. She taught her the rudiments of 
geography, arithmetic, and history; she taught 
her to write and draw, all in the still morning 
hours, when others thought the silent, moping 
little thing sat on a stool with hor sewing, in 
the inner room. 

Then little Franky came, to link closer the 
hearts—alas! not of his parents—but of his 
young mother and her child-nurse. There was 
less time for toaehing now; but Milly carried 
the key of her mistress’ library in her pocket, 
and she well knew where to hide the precious 
books she oould read under only one pair of 
eyes. 

But Mr. Lewis grew yet more cold to his 
drooping wife, as her beauty faded under the 
touch of disease. He was not sternly harsh, 
but ho was neglectful; and, to some natures, 
negleot is more crushing than harshness. His 
pride, and a sort of interest of association, still 
bound him to the outward manifestations of 
regard: but his heart had thrown off the re¬ 
straining chain of her love, and he plunged 
again into the revelry and “boon companion¬ 
ship” ho had for a while foregone. 

Enough! Sho lay silent now—silent and 
dead before- him; aud ho, humbled, oonscienee- 
stricken, passionately penitent for an hour, 
drank the bitter dregs of remorse. 

“Milly! ” lie exclaimed, at last, more calm¬ 
ly, arousing to a sense of her presence. 

The girl came noiselessly out from the' cur¬ 
tains. 

“Call Rosa and Maum Hitty, and see that 
all is—is done right.” 

“Yes, massa.” 

His voice had disturbed tho babe, who nest¬ 
led in his erib with a waking cry. 

“What! is the child here?” he exclaimed, 
starting in a sort of superstitious dread. “ Take 
him away—’tis no place for him.!” 

The poor babe clasped the neck of Milly 
with both his arms, and laid his sobbing face 
against hers, as she carried him, carefully 
bundled, from the room. She dropped upon 
her knees in the passage way. The moon 
beams, struggling out li-om the rent clouds, fell 
through the oriel window upon her and her 
charge. 

“ Missis! blessod spirit! ” she exclaimed, low 
and fervently, “you cannot have gone away 
yet! Hear me promise, hear me again! 1 will 
live and die to keep the charge you gave me: 1 
will live for your baby, and God help me! ” 


CHAP. II. 

The Escape. 

Three years had passed. Under that same 
roof, in a long, high, nursery chamber, sat the 
same silent girl who wept out that fearful night, 
industriously embroidering a child’s frock. Oc¬ 
casionally she stopped to dash off the blinding 
tears, or to glance towards a curtained corner, 
where a laughing hoy had laiu down to sleep 
with her name and her kiss on his lips. 

Tho door swung open, and the house-keeper 
bolted in upon her. 

“ Come! stir about your business, and let 
knick-knacks alone. Didn’t I give you an eve¬ 
ning’s job, you”- 

She was about to follow her words with 
something more emphatic, but Milly sprang 
up and confronted her with that glance of con¬ 
scious dignity before whose power an inferior 
spirit quails. 

“So, none of your impudence, sit down to 
your darning! You’re getting mighty high for 
my hand; but I’ll answer your master shall at¬ 
tend to your airs! ” 

She loft the room with a vindictive glance. 

Milly clasped her hands passionately, and 
dropped hor needle work to the floor. 

“What, am 1 bearing it for all this?” she 
ejaculated. “I might go, liko tho rest that 

can road and write, and bo away from- 

Oh, no! no! my Franky—I promised, and I 
will keep it! ” 

She arose, bent over the child's pillow with 
a quick sob, kissed his bright cheek, and went 
back to her work. 

Again, and this time it was a lazy little knife 
scourer, who drawled out— 

“ Maussa ring, for him wantyou in the green 
chamber.” 

With a sudden tremulousness, Milly gather¬ 
ed up her work, and went to obey the mandate. 

Her master, wrapped in his flowing dressing 
gown, eat in his large easy-chair, over one arm 
of which his left foot was lonngingly thrown. 
A choice “Havana” garnished his temples with 
its incense wreath. He stretched out his hand 
for his chamber lamp, as Milly entered, and 
flashed its light upon her unrelaxing features, 
for she did not approach him, but stood by 
the door she had closed in statue-like rigidity. 

“ I havo had trouble enough! ” he exclaimed, 
at length, with a stifled execration; “ and—I 
have found a purchaser! Go, pack up your 
gowns and gow-gaws! You shall start with 
me at five in the morning! ” 

If a stroke of lightning had fallen upon the 
head of the listening girl, she could not have 
dropped more quickly at her master’s feet than 
at that dreadful sentence. She clasped them 
entreatingly, but recoiling in a moment, and 
turning paie, she begged, with white lips: 

“Don’t send me away from Aim, your boy, 
your Franky! for sweet missis’ sake, blessed 
missis, that bleBsod you with' her last breath, 




Fool!” muttered her master, impatiently. 
“The matter is your own choice! Will you 
stay ? or go ? ” 

Milly’s blood curdled at the significance of 
that question. Instinct was stronger than af¬ 
fection ; and once more sho started to her feet, 
trembling, though not with fear. She looked 
around almost wildly. 

“ My missis died in this room,” she exclaim¬ 
ed ; then clasping her hands, and gazing up¬ 
ward, “Oh! look, look down out of the sky, 
and tell me which promise to keep! ” 

She covered her eyes for a moment, then 
turned slowly to her master. 

“ She bids mo go— I will go ! ” 

“Very well, go! ” lie remarked, with a care¬ 
less sneer. Two thousand dollars is a price 
fair enough'to pocket! ” 

Milly scarcely knew how she reached the 
bedside of her boy, but sho watched by it in 
anguish until the day-break. 

“ Oh! Aunty Milly! ” shouted Franky, start¬ 
ing gleefully from his sweet sleep, “ Kiss me, 
dress me, quick!” 

She only threw her arms about him, and 
kissed him with a hurst of tears. 

“Poor aunty! did Rosa trounce you?” said 
the child, putting up his little hand pityingly 
to stop the fast-falling tears. “Now, I say, 
when Franky is a man, he’ll trounce Rosa 
worsor! Aunty. I will whip hor so ! Don’t c’y.” 

“ Oh, hush! deary! ” sobbed Milly, gently. 

“ Maussa bids for you to leave alone Maus’ 
Franky, and put yourself right ready! ” scorn¬ 
fully spoke her old enemy, Rosa, entering the 
chambor at this instant, and taking the child 
from her arms. 

“ I won’t! I won’t! ” screamed Master Fran¬ 
ky, kicking and floundering liko a fresh caught 
lobster in her clutches. “ Get away, you ugly, 
badder, wiekederest Rosa! Aunty Milly! Aun¬ 
ty Milly! come back—come back, I say /” 

Milly did come back—did clasp hiru in one 
passionate caress; and, while exclaiming, “ Oh, 
don’t, don’t ever forget Aunty Milly, Franky, 
my precious! ” she was torn away forcibly from 
him and his home. 

Milly knew hor destiny when she found her- 

lf on the deck of a swift Btcamer that was 
gliding down the current of the Ohio river. 
She would have guessed it too surely, even with¬ 
out her master’s exultant hints of “ Louisville,” 
and the “ Southern gentleman ” who was there 
to meet him. She did not plead, where plead¬ 
ing would have been worse than in vain; but 
she wrung her hands in agony when he bad 
gone, for her very reason seemed reeling on its 
throne. 

“ What is tho matter, my poor girl?” asked 
one of the passengers—herself a Southern la¬ 
dy—who, in promenading the deeks with a 
friend, encountered tho wretched girl. 

Milly looked up to see a sight strange now 
to her—a kind, sympathizing face. She was 
too miserable for any concealment, for any 
hope. She told her story in lew but burning 


“ This is too shameful! this shall never be I 
exclaimed the scarcely fairer lady, in honest 
indignation. “ She a slave! Why, look at her, 
Charles! sho is as white as I am, to a cer¬ 
tainty ! ” 

“Humph! yon can do nothing, Laura,” re¬ 
marked the gentleman, discouragingly. “Bet¬ 
ter lot other people’s business alone! ” 

“ If you will do nothing, I shall not! ” ex¬ 
claimed the generous Southerner, again, with 
some petulance. 

“ I will go to the boatmen and ask their help; 
they are all true-born Ohioians, I know!” 

And drawing her yielding attendant reso¬ 
lutely aside, she forced him to take part in a 
plan which she hastily concocted. 

Gracefully as a swan on its own element, 

swept the steamer to the C-landing. There 

was confusion on wharf gud deck, confusion in 
cabin and steerage. 

“ The boat stops an hour or more, will you 

walk up into-street with me?” inquired 

the gentleman, of whom wo just caught a 
glimpse, of Mr. Lewis, with whom he had been 
playing eards. 

“ Most willingly I would, sir, but I’ve a pret¬ 
ty look out to keep.” He winked in the direc¬ 
tion of the girl, who sat motionless at a distance. 

“ 1 can relieve you, sir! ” with a silvery voice 
and sweet smile, spoke his fair Southern ac¬ 
quaintance. “ If yon can really oblige Mr.- 

so far as to accompany him, I shall consider it 
a favor to be intrusted with your charge.” 

She did not speak without a deep blush. But 
Mr. Lewis construed that blush as meaning 
anything but what it did, aud so, with a low 
bow, aud a cautionary whisper, he accepted the 
proposal. 

[to be continued.] 


For the National Era. 

THE LIGHT OF A LOVING EYE. 

BY EDWARD D. HOWARD. 

Oh, the light of the stream, when morning 
Comes gleaming with sun and dew! 

Ali joy with the golden dawning, 

And flashing with gladness through! 

heart with pleasure; 
beam and sigh, 


It thrills all 
Yet I tarn from 
For dearer to me, without: 
Is the light of a loving eye 


When the soft stars’ tender shining 
Fills the pure night like a spell, 

My thoughts, with their rays entwining, 
Make a music I cannot tell. 

But oh! from tho night’s deep heaven, 
From the summer evening’s sky, 
There's no radiant blessing given 
Like the light of a loving eye. 


To the watcher, lone and weary, 
The daylight dear may be; 

To tho mariner the beaoon 
Glad o’er the stormy sea. ; 

But to me there is not given 
A light in earth or gky, 

A ray so full of heaven 
As the light of a loving eye. 


And when Death’s eold hand is on 
And life grows faint and chill, 
Ere yet the grave hath won me 
One wish will haunt me still: 
Then back from darkness taming, 
When dissolution’s nigh, 

Oh, let me hail the burning 
Of the light of a loving eye ! 
Warren, July, 1853. 




THE OLD COAT AND GLOVES. 


Y ALICE CAREY. 


The spring; was come; the trees were bud¬ 
ding out, and the grass growing green. Blue 
birds were busy, for tho building time was 
near, and Farmer Mitchd had taken out his 
rusty plough, and yoked his oxen, for the day 
was sunshiny, and it was time to prepare for 
planting. 

Not a hen was heard to cackle; they had 
filled their nests with eggs, and were setting, 
every one of them; so the proud roosters wore 
strutting about, scratching in the ground, and 
calling in vain. 

In short, it was just the time when in the 
country there is a good deal to be done, and 
but little to eat. 

Mr. Mitchel, a young sturdy farmer, had, as 
I said, yoked his oxen—as pretty a pair of dun 
cattle as ever bowed their necks to the yoke, 
and was gone to the stublile field, having asked 
his young wife, Dolly Mitchel, to prepare an 
early dinner, as he wanted to attend a vendue 
that afternoon. 

“What in the world shall we get?” in-* 
quired tho young wife of Minnie Mitchel, her 
husband’s sister, and mysislf, who were stand¬ 
ing by at the time. 

Poor Dolly, she had nit been used to the 
country; she was young, and sickly, and in 
view of the circumstances it is no wonder she 
did not know what to gel; for there was noth¬ 
ing in the cellar but pork and potatoes, noth¬ 
ing in the smoke house but one mouldy ham, 
and nothing in the garden, but some pale 
green onion tops, and last year’s parsnips. 

“ What shall we get?” asked Dolly, again, 
pushing her thin, flaxen hair from her white 
forehead, and looking at as as though a great 
question were to be decided. Little used to 
work or care had Dolly been in her city 
home, nor Was she In any way fitted to be the 
farmer’s wife that she was. A year from the 
spring I write of, she turned from the rustic 
path she had chosen, into that still and low 
valley where no labor and no care disturbs us 

Vi 


[innie laughed at the perplexity of her sis¬ 
ter, for she had been all her life used to the 
management of a country house, and knew 
how to make the most of a little. 

And here let me say a word of Minnie, as 
it is with her that our story has chiefly to do. 
Just eighteen she was, healthful, spirited, and 
very pretty, with soft, brown eyes aud hair, 
and roses breaking out in her cheeks with every 
smile. Everybody liked Minnie; for she was 
good as she was pretty, and though the young 
mechanics and farmers about knew that she 
would not think of marrying one of them, they 
forgave her, and accorded her the right of 
more ambitious love. 

“ Ah me! ” she said, as she tied on the sun- 
bonnet, and we took the market-basket, to go 
out and gather greens, “I shall be the wife of 
a rieh man, some day, and my servant shall 
buy me greens in the market, if I want thorn.” 

Between the orchard and the garden, and in 
plain view of the public road, there grew a 
patch of mustard, fresh and green, and ankle 
deep, just now. To this place, provided with 
ease-knives and the basket, we betook our¬ 
selves, to cut greens for dinner. 

The air was fragrant with the apple blos¬ 
soms, and the dandelions made the valley be¬ 
low us so bright, that we were tempted aside, 
and neglected our work longer than we should 
have done. Our basket was nearly full, how¬ 
ever, when the sound of carriage wheels ar¬ 
rested our attention, and, looking up, we saw 
two gentlemen, riding leisurely along, and 
looking across the meadow, as it seemed, at us. 

“ The one wearing the palm-leaf hat,” ex¬ 
claimed Minnie, “looks like Mr. Haight; do 
let us get into the house.” 

Quick as might be, we slipped through an 
opening in the fence; but, on looking up, sure 
enough, the horse’s head was turned to the 
gate. We slackened our pace, so as not to 
seem to be flying, and, concealing the basket 
between us, entered the house before they had 
driven into the yard. 

“See my hair! see my dress! What shall I 
>?” were the exclamations of Minnie; for 
le was proud, and did not like to be caught 

her work-day dress by gentlemen of leisure. 

“Never mind,” said I, untying my checked 
apron, and smoothing back my hair with my 
hands, “I will open the door.” 


I felt a little trepidation as I hastened to 
answer the rapping, and was repeating to my¬ 
self the inquiry of Dolly—What shall we get 
for dinner?” 

Ah Minnie had predicted, one of the visiters 
was Mr. Haight, the editor of a weekly news¬ 
paper in the neighboring city, and with him 
ho had brought a blue-oyod, fair-haired little 
person, whom he introduced as Dr. Niohols. 

Farmer Mitchel kept no servant man, and 
not being at hand himself, I was obliged to in¬ 
form them that they must care for their horse 
as they best could; upon which they protested 
that it gave them pleasure to be their own 
grooms. 

While they were engaged in unharnessing, 
and giving the horse water and hay, I hastily 
attended my toilet; Minnie was more particu¬ 
lar, and the visiters had been returned to the 
parlor fifteen minutes, and wo had talked of 
the lovely day, of how pleasant the orchards 
wore, and admired the beauty of the common 
dandelions, of Which they had brought in their 
hands full. They had said we had a beautiful 
place, that they envied mo; and I had said, 
yes, we had a charming plaoe, I didn’t blame 
them if they did envy me, and a good many 
other common places that I need not repeat, 
when Minnie made her appearance, all smiles 
and beauty. If Mr. Haight and Dr. Nichols 
had previously expressed themselves delighted, 
they were now evidently so, and I felt more 
painfully, than I had previously done, how 
little interesting I was. The same things were 
repeated about the pleasant weather, aud the 
charming place, and the beauty of the dande¬ 
lions; but there were mirth, and laughter, and 
spirit in it; whereas it had all been words be¬ 
fore. 

I remembered Dolly, and knowing that she 
must be in new tribulation, presently took oc¬ 
casion to join her. She had put on the greens 
to cook, and was sitting in the warm kitchen, 
her thin, white hands in her lap, and a wo- 
begone expression on her face, which seemed 
to indicate that she was unequal to the task 
before her, and no wonder. It was already 
growing late—her husband would soon be in, 
for the sunshine slanted through the door 
against the eleven o’oloek mark—dinner must 
be served at twelve—and, aside from the 
greens, she oould think of nothing to set be¬ 
fore her guests. 

1 told her worse things might chance; that 
I thought we could contrive something aftor 
ail. And having examined the knives and tho 
blue dishes, to see that they were in readiness, 
I tied on my bonnet, and went forth in search 
°f eggs, leaving Minnie to entertain the visit¬ 
ers, and Dolly to keep the lire bright; for if 
I was dull in the parlor, I felt that I might be 
useful in the kitchen, and certainly there was 
need of all the housewifery abilities 1 pos- 


I parted the bunches of weeds here and 
there, and looked curiously in, hut not a nest 
oould 1 find. Then I opened tho barn door, 
and peered into heaps of straw, every moment 
expecting a cross ben to fly into my fane, and 
get frightened; when one did so, and, with wings 
dropping and a olucking noise, ran away, lea¬ 
ving to my mercy thirteen eggs, some snow 
white, and others almost a salmon color. 

Carefully I took one up—it was very hot— 
shook it lightly—found that it would not do, 
and, replacing it, renewed the search. Sud¬ 
denly, with a groat cackle, flew down a little 
speckled hen from the manger, where the 
horses fed, and with beating heart 1 piled up 
bushels, and pecks, and half-pecks, and climb¬ 
ing up, looked in the hay, and there, to my 
joy, were three eggs. I took them up, and-ran 
to the house, as much pleased as you can ima¬ 
gine. 

Dolly was set to rolling sugar and bread 
crumbs, and grating spice, while I beat the 
eggn and brought the milk, so that in a little 


e had a nice bread pudding in the skil- 


Next we attacked the ham, and though it 
looked forbidding enough in its ooat of bluish 
green mould, it was really well preserved and 
sweet, and the fragrance of the broiling slioes 
sharpened our appetites very considerably. 

Precisely at one o’clock we had the table all 
spread ; and no one would have suspected the 
poverty of our materials. The cloth was snowy 
white, and the bread was snowy white, too: 
the butter was yellow and fresh, and the milk 
sweet and rich, and the greens, and potatoes, 
and pudding, and all. obtained for us a good 
many compliments from our guests, and a 
hearty partaking of the same, which was the 
best compliment of all. 

Dolly’s cheeks were red with the exercise, 
and I overheard Mr. Haight say to Minnie, 
that, with one exception, sho was the prettiest 
woman he ever saw. 

After dinner it was proposed that we should 
all walk to the woods, and gather wild flowors, 
anil here came to me the severest trial of all; 
both the gentlemen would prefer to accompany 
Minnie—that I knew right well; but I could 
not make myself into thin air, and so managed 
to attach myself to Mr. Haight, a person of 
the dashing, flashing sort, who rogardeif him¬ 
self at least as one of the pillars of the State. 
I selected him, not that I fancied him most, but 


shrinking Dr. Niohols. 

We had not gone half way down the lane, 
when I became aware of a mistake—Minnie 
evidently preferred Mr. Haight ; and though 
Dr. Nichols seemed more than willing to mo¬ 
nopolize her ; she would not be so monopolized, 
but found many occasions to turn back, either 
to point out some beauty in the landscape, to 
bestow some flower upon Mr. Haight, or for 
some other excuse. I said a little to one and 
another, as I could, sometimes eliciting replies, 
and sometimes none, but affecting as much de¬ 
light as it was possible to affeot under the cir¬ 
cumstances. 

During our wanderings about the woods, I 
noticed that Minnie kept less and loss near to 
us, aud at length she and the Doctor went over 
the ridge to find sweet-williams, and for a long 
time we saw jno more of them. Mr. Haight 
several times proposed that we should go in 
search of them, greatly to my annoyance ; for 
I knew that Minnie would find us, if she chose. 
But when we heard a sweet, clear voice ring¬ 
ing through the woods— 

“ I’m sitting on tho stile, Mary,” 

I could detain him no longer; and under the 
pretence of loving music, he hurried me in tho 
direction of the voice. 
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DEGREE NOT A FICTITIOUS CHARACTER. 


SOUTHERN TESTIMONY. 


Shocking Barbarity. —Under this head, 
tho Carrollton (La) Star, of the 23d July, has 
the following: 

“We grieve, for the honor of our town, to 
have to recQrd among its weekly news an in¬ 
human outrage, practiced on the body of an 
old negro of this place, named Johnson, the 
slave of Charles Hines, by Hines himself, which 
resulted in the death of tho poor old victim. 
The negro was nearly ninety years of age, and 
universally venerated for his qualities of sober¬ 
ness and honesty, as well as for his great age 
and revolutionary reminiscences. Tho monster 
master, taking umbrage at some petty offence, 
deliberately whipped, stamped, and kicked 
him to death, as appears by the evidence ad¬ 
duced at the inquest. This occurred on Satur¬ 
day last. 

“ The fellow feigned sieknesH, as is supposed, 
to cover a design of escape, and oven had the 
blasphemous hardihood to affeot a fear of im¬ 
mediate death, and to go through the funeral 
farce of making a public will. Suspicions, 
however, had got abroad, from the testimony 
of neighbors who heard the cries of agony of 
the negro, and the brutal blows of the fiend, 
together with the speedy doath that ensued, 
and the suddenness of his burial; and an affi¬ 
davit was filed and a warrant issued for his 
arrest. The fellow succeeded so well in coun¬ 
terfeiting extreme illness, and his going to such 
lengths in confirmation as making a will, lent 
such a semblance of sincerity to the mockery, 
that his physician was deceived into giving 


him a certificate, to the effoot that his removal 
to jail might be dangerous. Officer Kerner, 
therefore, left two deputies in guard at his 
residence till Monday, when the body of the 
negro was disinterred, and an inquest hold over 
it byr the Coroner. The unanimous verdict of 
tho jury—several physicians present also as¬ 
senting—was, that ho” died from tho effects of 
the blows and kicks he had received from his 
master. Persons who witnessed the examina¬ 
tion, say that the sight was sickening—his 
whole back cut and bruised into a jelly, and 
the lower part of his body nearly out to pieces. 
Immediately after tho inquost was over, and 
the verdict rendered, the warrant was execu¬ 
ted, and the monster taken to jail in this city, 
there being none in his parish. We confess to 
a feeling of horror and indignation at this act, 
utterly surpassing any experience of that kind 
wo have ever felt before. No punishment could 
be too bad for the coward who oould thus, in 
oool malignity, outrage the joint imbeoility of 
age and slavery. Hanging would be too good 
for him. We thank God that not many such 
subjects for Mrs. Stowe’s studio exist in our 
midst. Let him go down to fame, hand in hand 
with Legvee—a hideous verification of that 
horrible villain.” 


For the National Era. 
TWO DAYS AT DARTMOUTH. 


No wonder, that nearly one hundrod years 
ago, the founders of the now flourishing college 
chose this lovely valley for the cradle of the 
iujjant Dartmouth. A more charming spot, 
with the whole continent before them, they 
could not have found. Surrounded by gently 
rising bills, then crowned to their summits with 
the giant primeval forests, now by rich fields 
of waving, green, pasture lands aud orchards, 
with here and there tho heavy second-growth 
of noble trees, sheltering the vales below, and 
taking, like the generations of man, the places 
of their forefathers, long since returned to the 
mother earth. 

The lofty and time-defying Aseutneg, stand¬ 
ing, untiring sentinel, on the Western horizon, 
watching the softly swelling hills kneeling at. 
his feet. The beautiful river winds around 
and about them all, reflecting at times in its 
pure mirror hill-top and forest, ragged rocks 
and graceful wild flower, trembling in the sum¬ 
mer breeze, and scarce curling tho rose leaves 
floating with gentle motion on its placid waters. 
Not thus calm when the winter’s snow has 
changed into rushing streams, when the sound 
of the water is heard afar off, and, swolleu by 
its tributary torrents, rushing along like im¬ 
petuous youth, it gains new strength and ener¬ 
gy. On it rushes, heaving in its wild career 
the mighty tree, tender flower, and huge rocks— 
“The fragments of an earlier world”—the 
works of man, tho heavy bridge, solid masonry 
as human hands can build, but as a straw in 
its path ; and on, till its wild waters find repose 
in the bosom of the mighty ocean. 

Sueh is it now, and so it was when the In¬ 
dian built his wigwam and planted corn by 
its fruitful banks, fished for the scaly treasures 
in its waters, and chased the moose and red 
deer on the mountain side and through the for¬ 
est. The war-hoop and yell of the wild beast 
was heard, where now the sweet tones of tho 
Sabbath bell float on the morning breeze, till 
every hill side echoes back the holy music. 

And here this Seminary was established and 
endowed to instruct the red men in the arts of 
peace, seionce, and the everlasting Gospol, that 
the same fold might enclose, undor the true 
Shepherd, the wild wanderor of the forest and 
the usurper of his domain. 

Beautiful, but delusive dream. The Indians 
have long since departed, and only occasional 
ly a descendant of some once mighty tribe 
oornes to share with tho sons of tho white man, 
and to claim tho education for which this Col¬ 
lege was endowed. 

And here, in this tranquil spot, undisturbed 

for years by assaults from without or foes with¬ 
in, reposes our Alma Mator. And hundreds of 
her sons, from the sunny South, the distant 
West, from the isles of tho sea, from tho noise 
of the crowded city, the quiet roposo of the 
country, have left saored desk, courts of justice, 
legislative halls, patient watchings by the bed¬ 
side of tho siek, scientific pursuits, and the re¬ 
tirement of domestic life, have come hero onoe 
more to renew old friendships, and visit the 
home of childhood or beloved friends, to listen 
to the welcomo voices of old instructors, and 
gather again under the hospitable walls of old 
Dartmouth, and hear again the never-forgotten 
chime of the chapel bell. 

And more than these draw willing footsteps 
here. Strangers are among the pilgrims to the 
shrines. They have come to hear the funeral 
eulogy upon the great Webster. For the last 
time wo look upon the outward marks of grief, 
in the shrouded walls, and on sacred desk. 
The last homage to his memory is paid here, 
amid the shades of Dartmouth! 

And the orator, Rufus Choate, was well fitted 
to pronounce the eulogy over one he loved and 
honored. Here they both had drawn from 
the fountains of science, here they both laid the 
foundations of their success in life and well- 
earned fame; both an honor to the institution, 
and of one can no son of Dartmouth think but 
with gratitude and pride—her noblo defender. 
And while that charter exists, which secured 
to the College a name and title indisputable 
against the claims of a sovereign State, the 
name of Webstor must he hallowed there. 

And there, almost under the shadow of the 
very trees which waved in solemn beauty over 
the head of the boy-student, he told of the early 
: struggles and life-time efforts of him they all 
mourned. How well he fulfilled the task, let 
the listening thousands: attest. And when tho 
shades of evening warned tho orator to close, 
though much which he desired to say remained 
unspoken, disappointment was deep and sincere. 

This eulogy was prononneed, at the request 
of the students of Dartmouth, originally intend¬ 
ed to have been given on the Fourth of July, 
but deferred till commencement week, as one 
of its most interesting attractions, which would 
gratify a larger number of graduates and friends 
than could assemble at any other time. 

Mr. Hoffman, in his oration before the Phi 
Beta Society, nobly defended the cause of clas¬ 
sical education, giving due praise to all other 
branches of collegiate education, but refuting, 
with serious argument and physical satire, the 
objections brought against classical studies by 
those whose utilitarian views are no object in 
the pursuit of those studies, excepting to those 
who intend to enter the learned professions. 

It was not our good fortune to hear the bril¬ 
liant address of Dr. Storrs, but those thus fa¬ 
vored, spoke of its merits in such glowing terms, 
as added now regrets that wo could not have 
been present and partaken of the intellectual 
banquet. 

Thursday morning, the rain which had fall¬ 
en in plentiful showers all tho night previous, 
ceased, and the beautiful day, free from dust 
and heat, fully justified the faith all placed in 
the answer to the oft-captious inquiries about 
the weather, “ Oh, it never rains here on Com 
menccment day! ” 

All houses of public and private hospitality 
were crowded. The usual booths were erected 
on the common, organ-grinders, ballad-singers, 
auctioneers, retailers of books and stationery, 
and the ever-present “soap man,” assembled 
the evening before, making night hideous. 

Young applicants for admission were under¬ 
going the fearful ordeal of examination; and 
hopes and fears agitated'the hearts of those 
about to bid farewell to halls which had shel¬ 
tered them so long. To-day they leave the boy, 
and must step forward into the world, ready 
to take their share in all life’s struggles—(alas! 
to some how soon they come)—a man. 

Sueh days are always somewhat sad. The 
last time! Hope, with her brightest colored 
veil, can only hide the future, not the past; and 
though wo may have suffered till our souls have 
almost died within ns, still, with a feeling of 
sadness, we leave the scene of our sorrows “for 
tho last time.” 

But the happy faces of hundreds, again 
gathered in that old church, (echoing to some 
with loved voices long sinoe hushed,) seemed 
fitted to dispel saddening thoughts as the ex¬ 
ercises commenced. 


Only one question. Why will, why does 
the President wear, in solemn grandeur, thus 
odious, round, black hat ? And in the church, 
too, in the pulpit? It. is not imposing. 16 
adds nothing but ridiculousness to the displax. 
And when he lays it aside to address the trus¬ 
tees, in college Latin, and then, in turning to 
the students, places it again upon his head, 
(like the judge’s black cap, when he condemns 
the prisoner,) it is impossible to resist a smih . 
If the head must be covered, for the sake c c 
dignity, why not wear the Oxford cap, which, 
ugly as it may be, certainly has the advantage 
>f the round hat. 

At Dartmouth, the parts assigned at com- 
mencemenfc are not; given according to merit y 
but by lot . All in this way have an equal chance, 
but the most brilliant speakers and profound 
scholars are not always hoard. And there wan 
neither Latin nor Greek oration. 

Ou this occasion the lots were favorably 
cast, apd the young gentlemen acquitted them¬ 
selves well, and neither anxious parents noi- 
listeuing friends had reason to be disappointed 
“ Our Boy.” 

The themes chosen were gravo and soleum, 
almost too much so for light-hearted youth. 

We gently hinted to one of the learned Pro¬ 
fessors. that the wit and mirthfulness might; 
have beeu pruned away by some older hand ; 
hut this, we were assured, was our mistake. 
We stood corrected. 

A poem, “The Student’s Reverie,” alone, 
created laughter; and some palpable hits quite 
brought down the house—even the gravo as¬ 
semblage on the platform, B!ack-hat and all, 
oould not refrain. 


Fraternity,” were open for a levee. Thisw_. 
a most pleasant conclusion to the ceremonies 
of the day. The College Library has some 
fine pictures of the past and present offioers of 
the institution, and of its patrons. A splendid 
picture of the Earl of Dartmouth, in his robo 
of state, is opposite tho old President Whee- 
lock, in his gown and hands. 

The rooms of the “ Fraters” and “ Socials,” 
ere gracefully trimmed with oak garlands, 
cedar wreaths, and bouquets. Female hands 
had evidently been at work here; and we aft¬ 
erwards foupd that each society had a zealous 
band of fair partisans, and there was quito a 
feeling of rival ship as regarded the decora¬ 
tions. ' 

We saw in the cemetery the graves of tha 
students who had died while in College. 
Among them was that of Simonds, erected by 
tho United Fraternity; and before that soci¬ 
ety, of which he was a member, Mr. Webster 
delivered a funeral oration, while in College. 
The original manuscript is still in existence. 
It was accidentally discovered among some 
loose papers after Mr. Webster’s death. 

The levee in the evening of commencement 
day was eminently social in its character , frea 
' the conventionalitioB a private ant, 
the most diffident could enjoy the scene! 
Old friendships were renewed, new ones form¬ 
ed. The oldest graduate, and the student of 
to-day, met hero on equal terms. 

A fine band of musicians was stationed, in 
the Library, and the whole entertainment < f 
the evening might have passed under the ap¬ 
propriate name of Promenade Concert. Thus 
pleasantly ended the brilliant performances at 
Dartmouth College, July 28th, 1853. 

• ivr 


M. C. F. 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS. 

A correspondent of the Tribune , writing 
from San Franoisco, says that many of the ap- 
pointnients of President Pierce, in that State, 
have been given to the bitterest opponents of 
the Compromise, and to that wing of the party 


which has been i 




give Slavery a foothold on tho Pacific o< 

The Whigs, as a party, have heretofore aoted 

with the wing of the Democracy which has la¬ 
bored to divide the State, and introduce Sla¬ 
very into the southern portion of it. He gives 
a brief history of the doings of the Presiden¬ 
tial favorites: 

The first act in the programme was the 
School Land bill. The lands which had been tee 
apart for schools wore first seized and appropvi - 
ated, the venal and corrupt of all classes join¬ 
ing in, in this unholy robbery of the heritage 
of posterity. The State credit was low, and 
the school lands were thrown into market at 
little more than a nominal price, payable in 
scrip. This brought up the price of scrip, and 
it is generally supposed that those who passed 
the law had some scrip oh hand. But the lands 
were thrown into market at so low a price, 
that they could be bought up in large quanti¬ 
ties, which, being accomplished, the next thing 
was to get cheap labor to work them. With 
slaves or coolies, the lands would be valuable 
at once; but to hire free men, at California 
wages, would be less profitable. 

“ The idea of bringing coolies, peons, or 
slaves, into competition with onr own people, 
was utterly repugnant to the views of a great 
majority, and every measure looking toward 
such an object has been voted down. Bills 
providing for the employment of coolies, peons, 
and Indians, have been brought forward, but 
voted down; and now there is no hope of get¬ 
ting anything of the kind, and unless unmiti ¬ 
gated and undeniable slavory is obtained, tbeie 
is no prospect for tho chivalrous sons of tb) 
South, but that they must soil their aristocrats j 
fingers, and descend to the vulgar employments 
of laboring with their hands for the bread 
they eat. 

“To avoid this dreadful alternative of work 
or starve, tho division of the State has been re¬ 
peatedly attempted. It has been urged that 
our present Constitution was defeotive, and t 
has been thought that by getting a Conven¬ 
tion called to revise it, the Convention could 
be so packed that the division would be effect¬ 
ed, and then the good time coming was look¬ 
ed for—when the master could have his ser¬ 
vants, as well as in Virginia or Mississippi. 

“ The latest attempt was in the last Legis¬ 
lature. A Convention bill passed the Houbo, 
and oame very near passing the Senate. 
Though on a full vote of the People, I doubt 
not but two thirds are firmly opposed to any¬ 
thing of the kind; yet, so successfully had the 
Conventionists packed the Legislature, that 
there was a decided majority in favor of it ia 
both branches. As it'required a two-thirds 
majority, however, it failed : and, now that the 
public sentiment is known on the subject, Con- 
ventionism fairly stinks in the nostrils of fonv- 
fifths of our people. The policy of President 
Pierce’s appointees, and the faction with whom 
they act, has been distinctly repudiated by a'- 
most the entire people of California; and yet 
they have all the patronage of the General 
Government. What sort of a Compromise 
President is that ?” 

Those who have taken ground against tte 
introduction of the peculiar institution to the 
shores of the Pacific, he asserts, are punished 
for it by the President, and the Southern fao- 
tienists are taken into favor. This may be; 
but it is not in the power of President Pierce, 
or his Administration, to introduce Slavery 
into California. The bulk of her population 
are from tho North, and we feel assured wi 1 
resist all efforts to introduce this inoubis 
among them. By the way, we should like to 
know the position of Mr. Waldo, the Whig 
candidate for Governor, on the Convention 
question. We understand that Judge Heyden- 
feldt was exceedingly active in securing h’a 
nomination, with that of Tod Robinson, for 
Supreme Judge. Hoydenfeldt has been unti¬ 
ring in his efforts to make California a slave 
State, and is not likely to be mistaken in his 


Minister to Constantinople. — Carroll 
Spence, Esq., of Baltimore county, has been 
appointed by the President Minister to Con¬ 
stantinople. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1853. 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe. —This estimable lady is 
now on the continent of Europe. At last ad- 
vioes she was at Grindelwald. We have been 
favored with a privato letter from her, part of 
which we will publish in the Era next week. 

We have received from Mr. Wm. Heaoock, 
and Lucinda Lake, $2* for tho redemption of 
the slaves whose case was stated in the Era of 
August 11th, which amount we have forward¬ 
ed to Miss Wormeley. 

FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

It will he seen by an advertisement in an¬ 
other column, that tho publication of this 
monthly for girls and boys will shortly be re¬ 
sumed under the title of “ The Little Pilgrim." 
It will be edited by Graoo Greenwood, who 
has just returned from her tour in Europe, 
and who is admirably fitted to conduct such a 
work. It will bo published hereafter at Phila¬ 
delphia, and orders should be addressed to 
L. K. Lippiucott, Philadelphia. * 

THE CHINESE REBELLION. 

The London Times contains a letter, dated 
7th May, 1853, written on hoard the English 
vessel Hermes, which carried Sir George Ben- 
ham on his visit to the Chinose insurgents at 
Nanking. This writer furnishes such particu¬ 
lars as the following, of the faith and character 
of the rebels: 

They profess Protestant Christianity. They 
declare themselves, and the imperialists de¬ 
scribe them, as worshippers of Jesus. They 
circulate tracts, not drawn from missionary 
tracts, hut directly from the Scriptures. They 
destroy every vestige of idol worship which 
they meet with. Thoy adopt the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, to which they have appended an- 
notoGons, ami have taken the liberty of adding 
a prohibition of the smoking of foreign tobacco 
and opium to the seventh of the decalogue. 
They behead the offender for smoking opium, 
jmd correct tobaoeo smokers with the bamboo. 
They said they had the whole of our Scrip¬ 
tures. The letter writer saw only the hook of 
Genesis. He presented them with the New 
Testament in English, which the interpreter 
evidently understood, and accepted with great 
pleasure. They hold open oourts, confronting 
the litigants, which is contrary to the estab¬ 
lished Chinese rulo. The cause of the outbreak 
is reported to have been—a number of them 
were in the habit of meeting in Quangai for 
tho worship of Jesus; the Mandarins forbade 
them, and beheaded some of them for persist¬ 
ing in holding their unlawful assemblies: 
whereupon about two hundred took up arms in 
their own defence. They state that they have 
now a million of adherents. They were active¬ 
ly organizing their forces, erecting batteries, 
and putting good 24-pounders into them. They 
hold the imperialists quite cheap as antago¬ 
nists, and the English offioers believed that 
they could march to Pekin whenever they 
pleased. They are somewhat fanatical, and 
very confident of supernatural aid and direc¬ 
tion. Their King, they say, was taken up into 
Heaven, and there invested with power to 
reign; in matters of temporal conoern, he fre¬ 
quently receives revelations from God; but tho 
King disclaims the title of Supreme, High, and 
Father, because these belong only to God. 
They have no priests or teachers, holding that 
all believers are sufficient for sueh purposes; 
and the Bible is their rule of life. They are 
very severe upon all infractions of its morality, 
and have acquired the reputation, even among 
their enemies, of being as good as their word ; 
which distinguishes them, as much as anything, 
from the rest of the Chinese. The sixth com¬ 
mandment they put thus: “ Thou shalt not 
kill or injure men.” And their commentary 
upon it is, “ He who kills another kills himself, 
and he who injures another injures himself. 
Whoever does either of these, breaks the abovo 
command.” 

The writer adds: “ If they Buceecd—and I 
fancy they will, and soon—they will deliver 
300,000,000 from the grossest immoralities, the 
most grovelling of idolatries, and the most 
grinding of tyrannies.” 

They seem to have more knowledge of tho 
Old than of the New Testament; but tho let¬ 
ter-writer doubts the report that they allow 
polygamy. He says that the French Consul 
at Shanghai charges the insurrection upon the 
Protestant missionaries and the servants of the 
English house in Canton ; and the Catholic in¬ 
terest is exerted against them, intending to 
build the papal forms upon the old idolatry, if 
the rebellion is once suppressed, and thus in 
the end adding all China to tho Papal Power. 

This revolution really appears now to hid 
fair for success: and what wonders it opens in 
the immediate prospect of these eventful times. 

* 

THE TURKISH QUESTION. 

The news by tho Arabia, which sailed from 
Liverpool on the 13th, settles nothing with cer¬ 
tainty. It is reported, indeed, that the Emper¬ 
or Nicholas has accepted the propositions of the 
four great Powers, and thence has arisen an¬ 
other confident prophecy of peace, hut we do 
not see that even tho faot of such acceptance is 
well proved, and what is far worse, it is very 
probable now that in the proposals in question 
nothing was said about the immediate evacua¬ 
tion of the Turkish provinces. If this condition 
was in them, then it is clear to us that the 
Czar has not accepted. If it was not, nothing 
is gained or lost on either side, but that which 
further negotiation may bring with it. The 
intelligence of a week earlier made it certain, 
wo thought, that the English ministers had 
unequivocally declared the immediate evacua¬ 
tion of tho provinces a sine qua non of any set¬ 
tlement. Put all these things together, and 
we may safely say that there is nothing new 
that is true in our last news. Russia will not 
re-eross the Pruth and abandon tho vantage 
ground she now holds as a preliminary to a 
final settlement. She has seized the revenue, 
assumed the civil Government, and fortified the 
military posts of the two Dannbian principali¬ 
ties. and she intends to hold them while she 
can under diplomacy, and afterwards by force, 
if need be. It suits her to waste time in nego¬ 


tiation. The spring is the time for her active 
campaign to begin. And if the Porte and the 
allies permit the delay, the Emporor Nicholas 
has gained everything that he wishes for the 
present. 

The British Minister for Foreign Affairs, on 
the 8th inst, in the House of Lords, spoke hope¬ 
fully of peace, hut declined to state what were 
the proposals made by the Vienna conference 
to the Czar. He spoke of all the great powers 
of Europe, being involved in the affair, and 
gave, assurances that they would prevent any 
ohange in the territorial divisions now existing. 
All of which neither signifies settlement nor 
progress. 

SLAVE CASE—JUDGE McLEAN’S OPINION 

In the late slave case, heard and determined 
by Judge McLean, of tho United States Su¬ 
preme Court, at Cincinnati, the facts of the 
oase being clearly in favor of the claimant, 
defenco was taken by the counsel for the fugi¬ 
tive, on certain law points, which the Judge 
ruled against them. From the reported opin- 

“It has been urged that it has not been 
proven that Kentucky was a slaveholding State. 
Judges of the Supremo Court of the United 
States recognise the laws of all the States, as 
do the State Courts the laws of each county. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States extends throughout the Union 
and into the Territories. Its Judges are pre¬ 
sumed to know the laws of each State, and 
the extent of State jurisdiction. I do not say 
that such would be the rulo were this examin¬ 
ation before a State Judge, or a Commissioner 
of the United States. 

“ In many of the States a special law has 
been passed, recognising tho statute laws of 
other States. In such cases, nothing more than 
an exhibition of the statute law would be ne¬ 
cessary. But where a trial like this is had in 
a State where no such provision exists, the 
State Judge, and perhaps the Commissioner, 
might require legal proof of tho existence of 
slavery in tho State where the claimants re¬ 
sided. But this is not necessary before a Judge 
of tho Court whose, jurisdiction is commensu¬ 
rate with the whole country. Kentucky is 
known to he a slave State.” 

Incidental to the argument of another point, 
the Judge said: 

“ It has been claimed that the slaveholder 
had tho right to take his slave into the Terri¬ 
tories where it was not legalized, and where 
long usage had not sanctioned tho institution. 
Usage constitutes law, after a sufficient lapse 
of time. But the Supreme Court has decided 
the claim to ho without foundation. Slavery 
exists only by local law.” 

On the constitutionality of the Fugitive 
Slave Laws of 1793 and 1850—that is, on the 
power of Congress to legislate upon the sub¬ 
ject, he says: 

“ I will refer to the judicial authority that 
has recognised the power of Congress to enact 
laws providing far the return of fugitives from 
labor. In tho ease of Prigg vs. the State of 
Pennsylvania, tho Judges of the Supreme 
Court decided, without dissent, that Congress 
had the power to legislate on this subject. 
Some of the Judges thought the States had a 
right to legislate on the same subject; hut 
thore was no dissent from the decision that 
Congress had the power to adopt the law of 
1793—the law of 1850 was not then enacted. 

“ The Supreme Court of every State in the 
Union, before which the question has been 
raised, has recognised the same power in Con¬ 
gress. At an early period in the history of 
Massachusetts, and possibly in other States, 
though it has not attracted my attention, this 
doctrine may have been doubted; hut it has 
since been affirmed, and no court of respecta¬ 
ble standing now doubts it.” 

This construction he enforces, or endeavors 
to enforce, by the faot that “ those who en- 
aoted the law of 1793 were not ignorant of 
any of the provisions of the Constitution; for 
they had been scanned with great ability, and 
especially in Virginia.” 

This, it seems to us, is giving too much effect 
to contemporaneous construction by authorities 
not judicial, nor, as it has appeared Bince in 
this very matter, altogether judicious. The 
act of 1793 conferred upon the State magis¬ 
trates power to hear and determine fugitive 
slave cases. But it has since been decided, over 
and over again by State tribunals, that Con¬ 
gress cannot give jurisdiction to State Courts 
or magistrates in any matter, and especially 
cannot compel them to accept it. The Prigg 
case itself asserts this doctrine ; and the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law of 1850 altogether abandons 
the doctrine of 1793 in this respect. Hero 
was a palpable misconstruction of the Consti¬ 
tution, and an egregious mistake of its philo¬ 
sophy and policy, by these same contemporary 
legislators, who “ were not ignorant of any of 
the provisions of the Constitution,” as the 
Judge has it. 

With all due respect for the opinion of the 
learned and able Judge, we take leave to say 
that the Constitution is not a contract to he 
construed by the intentions of the parties or 
persons who made it, however gathered; hut 
the intention of tho instrument must he gained 
from itself, from its own provisions; and we 
are not bound by any notions, opinions, or 
purposes, of its aotual framers; for, we are 
now for ourselves its subjeots, ohjeets, and ex¬ 
positors. 

Judicial construction is of authority with us 
for reasons which havo nothing to do with ex¬ 
tra-judicial notions and intentions concerning 
it. Wo think, therefore, that the Judge’s aux¬ 
iliary argument in this matter is wrong in 
principle, and in this particular case very par¬ 
ticularly unfortunate. 

Again : He quotes tho fugitive clause of the 
Constitution, and takes occasion to add— 

“ This Constitution has been considered the 
fundamental law of the land; it is the found¬ 
ation of all the glory of the country; all our 
civil virtues have flourished under it ; it se¬ 
cured the fruits of our Revolution.” 

The English judges are accustomed to say 
as much, and about the same thing, for their 
Constitution, although none of them are exact¬ 
ly certain that they havo one, or what it means, 
if they havo. And we suppose the Jews might 
have been as eloquent and as loyal about the 
laws of Moses, although tho law of divorce at 
the discretion of the husband stood upon its 
pages just as the rendition clause is in our 
Constitution. Jesus had his opinion of the di¬ 
vorce provision, nevertheless, and he expressed 
it. Judges are excellent in legal logic, hut 
they often make a sorry figure in philosophy 
and poetry. When they have given their own 
kind of reason for a judgment, they ought to 
let it stand at that. 

To the objection that this provision in the 
Constitution is to depend on the States for its 
execution, and therefore not within the sphere 
of Federal legislation, he replies, first, that 
“ there oan he no law without a sanction.” 
We do not understand this answer, and the 
Judge does not help us out of the difficulty. 
A law, indeed, may not he good which provides 
no penalty for its infraction, hut a provision in 
a Constitution may he good enough as a pro¬ 
vision, though theie he no way provided for 
its enforcement. What penalty, for in8tance ; 
is provided, or how to he executed, for the re¬ 
fusal by one of the States to give “ full faith 
and credit to the public acts, records, and ju¬ 
dicial proceedings of every other State ? ” 

Again: “ The citizens of eaoh State shall 
he entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States.” We would 
thank Judge McLean to look up the constitu¬ 
tional penalty for South Carolina’s infraction 
of this provision in the matter of imprisoning 
Massachusetts citizens, and apply it. Or does 
he know of any way of compelling one of the 


Governors of these States, Governor Lowe, of 
Maryland, for example, to surrender fugitives 
from the justice of Pennsylvania ? 

Here are three of the clauses of the very 
fourth article of the Constitution, of which 
the slave rendition clause makes the fourth 
which, as we think, have no constitutional 
penalties annexed, that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment oan any way exeeute; and if we are 
right, the fugitive slave provision may, in like 
manner, stand at the mercy of the State sov¬ 
ereignties, and be referred to their discretion, 
and yet be a very good provision, though not 
in any proper sense a law. 

In this view of the matter it is not absurd 
or impossible that the Constitution should he 
held to vest the power of surrendering slaves 
in the States in which they may he found 
truant. 

But the Constitution is full of provisions 
which the Federal power cannot enforoe, ei¬ 
ther directly or indirectly. How is it to com¬ 
pel the election of United States Senators? 
How did it enforce the judgment of the United 
States Supreme Court against Georgia in the 
Cherokee case ? How could it have done so ? 

The Judge’s argument on this point is, we 
apprehend, good for nothing. 

The Judge continues: “ The Legislatures of 
the States are prohibited from passing a law 
obstructing the master in pursuit of his es¬ 
caped servant. * * * Suppose a State to 
pass a law directly opposed to this clause, and 
inflicting a penalty.” Well, then, Judge, we 
answer, each law would be void. But the 
other branch of the provision—the fugitive 
“ shall be delivered up, on claim of the party 
to whom such servieo or labor may be due.” 
The prohibitory part of the provision is clear, 
beyond dispute; but where is the conelusive- 
ness of the allegation that had the power to 
enforoe the requirement of the last sentence 
been left with the States, the kidnapping act 
of Pennsylvania “ would not have been void,” 
as it was declared in the Prigg case. That 
law was pronounced invalid and unconstitu¬ 
tional, because it forbade the master’s right of 
recaption without legal process, not because 
it provided for the rendition of tho fugitive 
under forms and conditions of its own. That 
decision did not settle nor undertake to settle 
the right of the States to legislate for the ren¬ 
dition of fugitives under the Constitution, but 
it did declare that no legislation, either by 
Congress or by the States, is necessary to the 
reclamation of an escaping slave, any more 
than of a stray horse. And when a little more 
disturbance, and a few more unexpected cross 
accidents intervene, the Slave Power will fall 
hack upon the naked right of grab-law—put¬ 
ting the whole business of slave-catching here 
just where it began in Africa—totally outside 
of all law, and independent of it. 

Under this branch of the Judge’s opinion 
he contents himself with saying that Congress 
“ undoubtedly may legislate upon ” the provi¬ 
sions of those other clauses of the fourth arti¬ 
cle which we have mentioned, bulj he does not 
pretend to say how such legislation may he 
enforced. For the plain reason, that he does 
not know how it can he done, and this, for the 
reason that, in fact, it cannot he done at all. 
The argument here is exceedingly inconse¬ 
quent. 

To the objection that the Fugitive Law of 
1850 takes away the right of trial by jury, he 
answers that, in his opinion, “a trial by jury 
would not decrease the number of renditions 
of persons escaped from service or labor.” 
What an answer is this for a judge of the law! 
Suppose it Bhould even increase the renditions; 
would this be a sound, judicial answer to the 
point of right ? 

After getting rid of these difficulties as if 
he had met and disposed of them, ho volun¬ 
teers an apology or justification of that sec¬ 
tion of the act of 1850, which awards ten dol¬ 
lars to the Commissioner in case the certificate 
is made out to the master, and only five dollars, 
if no certificate is given. This other five dol¬ 
lars, he thinks, “ was intended merely to com¬ 
pensate that officer for the extra writing.” But 
how stand the probabilities of this guess ? 
When a slave is remanded, there may be no 
trouble in the hearing and determining the 
case; hut when the certificate is refused, there 
always is an investigation, and probably a 
protracted one. If probable trouble was pro¬ 
vided for, the double fee would just go the 
other way. But those who are claiming the 
“ labor and service ” of one man for nothing, 
have not the labor and service of another so 
muoh in viow as his serviceableness in the 
particular matter in which they employ him. 
The explanation is another failure in this 
learned opinion. 

Allow us also to state an opinion. It ip 
this: Our Judges generally are too talkative. 
Thpy have the vice of ad captandum eloquence 
in a most malignant form. It is never so 
much out of place as in explaining and defend- 
. ing the slave laws of this Union; for of them 
it is pre-eminently true, that “ the least said is 
soonest mended.” The Bench will keep expo¬ 
sing this scandal of ours, until we shall die of 
shame. Especially do those gentlemen whose 
circuits traverse Mason and Dixon indulge 
themselves in rhetorical flourishes about duty, 
compromises, constitutions, reluctant necessi¬ 
ties, and p&triotio alacrities, to the full measure 
of their license. We would as lief hear a lady 
talk all the time about her chastity; it would 
prove the thing itself as well. And their ten¬ 
derness of consoienee does take the oddest sort 
of turns. Hear Judge McLean on the digni¬ 
ties and delicacies of his position: “ Occupy¬ 
ing the sacred office of Judge, I have no right 
here to indulge my sympathies. It would have 
been gratifying to have found that this defend¬ 
ant was a free man, instead of a slave, because 
such a result is gratifying to those whose feel¬ 
ings are opposed to Slavery in the abstract. In 
such case it is the stern duty of the Judge to 
use more than ordinary caution.” 

That is the way to stiffen a heart none of 
the softest to a duty of doubtful obligation 
and worse reputation. If the Judge suspects 
himself of leaning to the side of liberty and 
mercy, he must give himself a decided tilt the 
other way. And it would he gratifying, be¬ 
cause it would be gratifying to abstractionist 
Abolitionists to find the prisoner a free man. 
What a second-handed gratification ! 

The Union, the other day, remarking on 
the longevity of judges, notices the fact that 
three of the pattern instances of the tribe have 
lasted us ever since the foundation of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and the last is not worn out yet. Jay, 
Marshall, and Taney, from 1789 till 1853, and 
some time to come. What wonder, that a 
lawyer gone to seed keeps well in the gra¬ 
nary? And what is there in an orthodox 
judge that could take any sort of complaint, 
or feel any sort of injury ? If a “ tanner will 
last you nine year” in the grave, hocause “his 
hido is so tanned with his trade, that he will 
keep out water a great while,” why may not 
a man mummied alive hold out well on the 
bench? 

The fugitive was remanded. The claimant 
entering into bonds for two thousand dollars 
for the return of the slave into the State of 
Ohio, if it be decided that the case can be 
taken to the Supreme Court. E. 


Mortality. —The report of deaths in New 
York, for the week ending 20th ult., exhibited 
nine hundred and sixty-nine deaths; of which 


two hundred and fourteen were from excessive 
heat. Four hundred and forty-nine of this en¬ 
tire number were children under four years of 
age. , | . • * 

For the National Era. 

RIGHT WILL CONQUER WRONG. 

BY JOHN WESLEY WHITFIELD. 

Truth must triumph, right must reign, 

Deeds of darkness die; 

Wrong must vanish, and eaoh chain 
Crushed and broken lie. 

Courage, brothers! Try onoe more; 

Bow not to the strong; 

For their reign is well nigh o'er; 

Right will conquer wrong. 

Though the cruel and tho vile 
Hold the reins of power, 

Courage, brothers; hope and smile; 

’Tis but for an hour. 

Sure there is a God on high— 

One that never sleep;— 

And he hears the plaintive ory 
Of eaoh child that weeps. 

Clothed with vengeance, he shall rise, 

Strip his arm for fight, 

Take eaoh tyrant by surprise, 

Pat all wrong to right. 

Bleeding martyrs, thousands strong, 

May be called to die, 

Ere the right shall conquer wrong: 

Still the day is nigh. 

Light is dawning on the world ; 

Thought is growing hold ; 

Shackles from the mind are hurlod; 

Men will not he sold. 

Truth mttet triumph, right must reign, 

Deeds of darkness dio; 

Wrong must vanish, and eaoh chain 
Crushed and broken lie. 

Bridgewater, N. Y., 1853. 

EXEMPTION OF SLAVES (IN LIMITED NUM- 
BEBS) FROM SALE BY LEGAL PROCESS. 

Since the public address of Mr. C. G. Bay¬ 
lor, proposing the exemption of slaves from 
sale for debt under legal process, was publish¬ 
ed, we have seen a modification of the project 
urged by other Southerners, accepting the gen¬ 
eral idea, but limiting the intended exemption 
to a small number of slaves in the hands of 
each owner. Some say to one, others two, or 
three, at most. . 

Very probably, if the purpose suoceeds at 
all, it will be in this amended form. The main 
design is fully met, and answered by it, and, 
some of the chief objections to be encountered 
are also apparently removed by it. 

As at first presented, that is, the exemption 
of all slaves for sale by execution, it is an un¬ 
exceptionable abolition movement. It is the 
best thing and tjie largest pledge of progress 
in the right direction that the South has con¬ 
ceived since the new order of things and ten¬ 
dencies has sprung up in that region. Their 
internal improvement, eduoational enterprise, 
diversification of productive industry, restora¬ 
tion of public credit, provision for foreign im¬ 
migration of free laborers into the slave States, 
and general preparation for conformity to the 
policy and economy of the Northern States, 
already well begun, in faot, end organized into 
a creed of popular opinion at the Memphis 
Convention, token altogether, lay the founda¬ 
tion of that system in which we have our 
hope. These are matters of mere economical 
policy, indeed, and are no confession or indica¬ 
tion of the sentiment which is our motive for 
desiring their success. Like other, right things, 
they answer selfish interests as well as the gen¬ 
eral welfare, and may he adopted without any 
regard for their broader beneficence. But there 
is an omnipresent Bpirit of good that cannot 
he kept out of available arrangements. Put 
a few soraps of zinc and copper into a cortain 
order, and the lightning of Heaven enters the 
pile without any special invitation of the man 
that builds it—get into the position of a noble 
agency with whatever intention, and the Di¬ 
vine inspiration will dispose and direct the 
issue. The all -mighty is the all-good, and no 
one can do a great thing without admitting 
the Divinely associated good into it. 

The measures toward which the South is 
now moving with the force of destiny are 
right, and God will not let any right thing 
do any wrong to any man. The incidents 
inseparable from a right system are al¬ 
ready appearing. They indicate and they 
assure the’hope wo find in it. Messrs. Baylor 
and associates would distribute the slaves of 
the South to enlisi the present non-slavehold¬ 
ers in the support of Slavery. That is the in* 
tention set in the front rank of their motives; 
but look, what they have posted in the rear 
rank. Exemption of slaves from com¬ 

pulsory sale, to prevent the separation of fami¬ 
lies ! And, marl it, to take away this one of 
the complaints of tho Abolitionists againBt 
the system. The pile is built of the baser 
metals, but the lightning is from heaven, the 
inspiration is of God. And what are the col¬ 
lateral conditions of the movement ? The self¬ 
ish policy has to find its way against resistance, 
but the beneficent emotion is flowing in from 
all sides. The Charleston papers thought that 
now, when the British Government had with¬ 
drawn its interference in the matter of imprison¬ 
ing colored seamen, the time and circumstances 
were favorable for some amendment of the 
evils of the slave system. This very separa¬ 
tion of families was named as the subject of 
reform, and simultaneously the same thought 
and purpose is indicated at so many points in 
the South as proves the feeling to he an epi¬ 
demic. This exemption project hinds up the 
gathered straws into a sheaf, ready for the 
flail, and the good fruits which it will thresh out 
of it. “ God is great ” whoever “ is his proph¬ 
et”—Mahomet, or Mr. Baylor, or Mr. Ba¬ 
laam’s ass. What matter about the cudgel— 
the foot of the mercenary minister is crushed 
against the wall, and the curse that he bar¬ 
gained for is turned into a blessing, even in his 
own mouth! So the angel that opposed him 
gets out of the way, and he rides on to his 
destiny. 

But some of our friends, who take our idea 
of the probable working of a general exemp¬ 
tion law, are apprehensive that the suggested 
limitation to a very small number—a poor 
man’s portion—will work the mischief intend¬ 
ed by the projectors, and disappoint the good 
we hope. We do not think so. 

In point of fact, the slaves of the Northern 
States were held in very small numbers by 
each owner, and emancipation there encoun¬ 
tered scarcely any resistance. The rich could 
easily afford to lose the market value of a 
small number, and the poor, or comparatively 
poor, had roally hut little to lose, even for 
them, by gradual emancipation. The man 
that holds hut one or two slaves, employs them i 
for the most part as domestics; and, as such, 
take them from infancy up to old age, they 
arc worth hut little more than their keep. 
Hired servants at the North cannot save much 
beyond thirty dollars a year out of their wages, 
and they are worth that much more than slaves 
to their employers. Slaves are profitable only 
where they can he worked in large gangs, at 
particular kinds of labor. They are very poor 
stock, as Virginia well knew forty years ago, 
in the ordinary pursuits of domestic industry. 

Now the poor man of the South, according 
to the plan under consideration, is to keep his 
one or two slaves, not to sell them. He must 
hold them for whatever they are really worth 


productively or serviceably to himself. They 
have not the value to him of their market 
price, whatever that may he. That is the 
whole amount and force of the pecuniary 
temptation and of the interest he is to have in 
resisting emancipation. 

But this, little as it is, as an objection, is 
greatly abated by several considerations: 

In the first place, there is the resulting dis¬ 
tribution of the slaves. The great evil of the 
system, that which distinguishes the condition 
of the Amerioan Slavery from the serfdom of 
other countries and ages, is, that the subjects 
are put at a distance from the family of the 
master, and are governed by intermediates, 
whose business it is to work them to profit, and 
care for them just so much as the interest of 
the plantation demands. The allegianco and 
the protection, the fidelity and the kindness, 
of the feudal constitution, are utterly broken 
up in all those respects which the social inter¬ 
course of master and vassal secured. It is a 
sort of absentee system, with all its evils. 
Take a million of these slaves from the gangs, 
and put them into the families of their own¬ 
ers, near their persons, and near their engage¬ 
ments and feelings, and you have made them 
a sort of poor relations, dependent inmates of 
the household; and all the great difference 
everywhere seen between the field hand and 
the domestic servant will he gained for them. 
That is substantial amelioration, education, 
and elevation. Every one of them that has 
the brains, will somehow loarn to read, all will 
learn to think, and the majority will he happy. 
Happy, if from nothing else, in the secured 
permanency of their home. To belong to a 
“ poor white man,” then, will he a distinction 
the other way from the discredit and the im¬ 
minent danger of the present condition of 
things. 

The thought that one million of the threo in 
bondage may he thus far sheltered from the 
sweep of their master’s misfortunes and linked 
with Ms home concerns for life, looks to us like 
a blessing in its way. But are we not right in 
another and still pleasanter apprehension of 
this change? In the North, no bond of union 
arises between servants and employers; the 
feeling that the servant or the master may any 
day give the other party a week’s notice, and 
dissolve the relation—nay, the certainty that it 
will not hold against any accident Or oaprice 
that chances to either party, hinders the estab¬ 
lishment of any social regards between them. 
The condition of the poor man and his slave is 
every way unlike this. Their connection is a 
permanent one, under the exemption law. The 
master has no domain to which the servant is 
banished under an overseer. The domioile is 
not large enough to remove them from each 
other’s sight. The work is to be done together. 
They labor in couples. The one is not princely 
in his deportment and domands; the other is 
not abject in his conduct and address. They 
talk together; and consult each other. Thoy 
say we, us, and our, about all their affairs. They 
are nearly on the dead level of their respective 
worth and character^ as men. They are 
friends because they are intimate, and must he 
so. The levelling, whether up or down, is in¬ 
evitable. Very precious is the life and health 
and character of the man with whom one 
spends all his time. If you want to know how 
muoh so, borrow yonr neighbor’s negro to go 
fishing for a whole day ; lose yourself in the 
woods with him ; or, when you are siek, have 
him nurse you, day and night, for a week. 
Very different, this, from the effect on both 
parties, of a system which expresses itself thus: 

Overseer. Mr. Bunkum, there are but thirty 
hands out this morning, and the crop is going 
to ruin. Another day or two, and everything 
is lost. 

Mr. Bunkum. Those cursed rascals that 
have .the every-day ague must manage to make 
a quartan of it. Turn them out, and make 
them work off the chills. They can take time 
to shake, after this pross is over. I thought, 
Mr. Whackem, you understood these jokes in 
harvest a little better. My fellows are getting 
too sharp for you. 

Overseer, at the quarters. Come, my fine 
fellows, it’s no go; you must turn in, or the 
devil’s to pay. 

Sambo. Why, bless your soul, master, ef 
you forces me to it, I shall drap down dead ; 
and I wishes to de Lord I wus, for it’s no uso 
tryin’ to live so. Ef I must, I must; but appears 
massa a mind to lose dis nigga afore dis season 
been over. Bless de Lord, I ain’t gwine to live 
long, any ways. 

Let us have the change that will substitute 
home consumption in Virginia for the Southern 
trade in slaves. Let the destiny of the poorest 
be committed to the providenoe of the next 
class above them in condition. Tho Redeemer 
took the form of a servant, that he might be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities— 
there is something in that. The sympathy of 
contiguity is the medium for the communica¬ 
tion of good. Let the Blave get near access to 
the master’s heart, and whatever of humanity 
there is in either and in both will find its oooa- 
sions and discover itself. Those that have 
“ great possessions,” however near the kingdom, 
have great heaviness when they are required 
to forsake all; but the poor fishermen dropped 
their nets, and the young man that had noth¬ 
ing but a garment to throw away, arose and 
ran at the master’s call. 

Let us have the poor man’s law, for the sake 
of the poor man himself, and for the chance 
that the general conscience gives us over that 
of an oligarchy almost compelled, in despite of 
any goodness that there is in them, to hold the 
advantages of their position against all the de¬ 
mands of right, religion, and patriotism. Both 
for the sake of immediate amelioration and 
prospective emancipation, the best hope is in 
the considerate, moderate, unambitious char¬ 
acter of the poor men of the South. We do 
not mean that a poor man is intrinsically bet¬ 
ter than a rich one; we do not believe it, but 
hold rather the opposite opinion. But a poor 
man can get through the needle’s eye so muoh 
better than a fat one. He is not conservative. 
Change is welcome, if there is any sort of a 
good chance in it; and he is apt to believo that 
right is practicable. He can afford liberality 
in public measures, for he has next to nothing 
at risk; and the twelve Apostles, Kossuth, Cas¬ 
sius Clay, and Henry C. Carey, can put the 
million on the track of the millennium, at a 
minute’s warning. Anyhow, the millionaires 
have been found very impracticable, generally; 
for tMngs as they are, are heat for them; and 
it is a change that we want. If the mischief 
is spread, it will be thinned out in proportion, 
and it will he that much easier to break through 
it. The prospeet is not so blaok where thore 
is hut one or two to darken it, as where there 
is a thunder cloud of them clumped up on one 
plantation. 

One or two slaves in a family is not above 
the average in New or Old England now; the 
butt-end of the evil is in the excess that prevails 
in the South. If the strongholds were broken 
up, the outposts would give hut little trouble. 
But if every other argument fails, change is 
the chance. The next thing must he some¬ 
thing else, and nobody dreams that it can be 
worse. The infallibility of the slave system 
stands, like that of the Catholic Church, upon 
its immutability. Break a hole into it there, 
and the leak will grow into a flood that will 
drain it dry. F. 


“WHO CAN TELL A MAN WHAT SHALL BE 
AFTER HIM UNDER THE SUN?” 

Mr. Webster was hardly buried till Sum¬ 
ner, a Free-Soiler, was returned from the 
Marshfield district to the Massachusetts Con¬ 
stitutional Convention; and now, Breekonridge, 
a Democrat, is elected, by a large majority, to 
represent the Ashland of Mr. Clay in Congress. 
Already the places that knew these men know 
them no more! How fond great men and their 
admirers are of ascribing their reverses of for¬ 
tune to fate! It preserves their dignity in de¬ 
feat-just as little men attribute their losses 
and bereavements to Providenoe. It is a grand 
thing to he taken in hand by Omnipotent 
power! If a fly might choose, it would doubt¬ 
less prefer the throat of a whale to the meshes 
of a spider’s web. How slyly Shakspeare 
quizzes this fond oonceit of fallen greatness, in 
that pompous piece of melancholy moralizing 
which he puts into the mouth of Cardinal 
W olsoy: 

“ This is the state of man: to day he puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick upon him; 

The third day comos a frost, a killing frost; 

And, when he thinks, good easy man! full surely 

His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, os I do.” 

He had ventured to navigate the ocean upon 
a bladder, to be sure; but when it broke un¬ 
der him, why, it was the state of man, not a 
blunder and disgrace of the individual. Solo¬ 
mon, too, and with good reason, anticipated 
just such a crash in the fortunes of his king¬ 
dom, and forestalled the world's judgment by 
working the melancholy and the defence of 
the inevitable catastrophe into a proverb: “ To 
him that is joined to all the living, there is 
hope; for a living dog is better than a dead 
lion." A little of the royal growl in that; but 
there is no help for it, for “ the dead know 
not anything, neither have they any more re¬ 
ward ; for the memory of them is forgotten. 
Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, 
is now perished; neither have they any more 
a portion forever in anything that is done un¬ 
der tho sun.” 

Just so it is generally, and just now it is so 
very decidedly. Never did a generation of 
great men die so dead as those have done who 
ruled us twenty years ago. All gone, and with 
them their parties, policies, and prospects. Gen. 
Pierce is the newest man of the now times. 
The nephew of his uncle is nothing to him. 
He only displaced the new to restore the old. 
Pierce’s nomination surprised him. His des¬ 
tiny will surprise him more. He is the first 
President of a new era. By the bye, who is to 
be the next great man of the South ? Has 
South Carolina got anybody in training? Has 
Virginia anybody to train ? We don't mean 
men of the Rives, or Cobb, or Walker kind, 
hut somebody that will give history and prece¬ 
dent the out direct, and undertake the fulfill¬ 
ment of prophecy. Let us venture upon a 
prediction. The bolder the better and more 
probable. Here it is. ECF“ The next decidedly 
great man of the South will be an Emancipa¬ 
tor ! Don’t “ stagger at the promise through 
unbelief.” There is nothing else for it. Every 
thing else is worn out, and this is already wear¬ 
ing in. Some child already born will have 
this greatness thrust upon him, and our eyes 
shall see it. The South lies now like the sleep¬ 
ing beauty in the fairy tale, dreaming of her 
early glory, mingled with visions of her coming 
restoration. Some gallant young Knight of 
the Sun will wake her up presently, tho sor¬ 
ceries that enchain her shall be dissolved, and 
she will queen it again over all the continent, 
as it is her right,’ in virtue of her eminent fit¬ 
ness to do so. E. 

DELINQUENT POSTMASTERS. 

The editor of the Wayne County Whig, pub¬ 
lished at Lyons, New York, states that one of 
his subscribers in Virginia addresses him as 
follows: 

“ By the way, do not get more of Uncle Tom 
in tho Whig than is necessary, for I suppose 
you know that the postmasters are obliged to 
destroy everything of that sort in this State.” 

He calls upon the editor of the Era to know 
whether “ Southern postmasters are obliged to 
destroy all papers containing facts and com¬ 
ments in relation to Slavery ? ” 

We see, also, a note in the Tribune, {tom the 
editor of the Religious Telescope, who states 
that “ the postmaster at Glenville, Va., refuses 
to deliver the Religious Telescope to subscri¬ 
bers, but burns it publicly in the street, on the 
ground that it contains ‘ Abolition matter.’ He 
says the laws of Virginia require him to do 
tMs, and furthermore impose fine and imprison¬ 
ment on all persons who circulate such papers. 
Now, the Religious Telescope is a religious 
Anti-Slavery paper, very moderate in its tone, 
and is the organ of the 1 United Brethren in 
Christ,’ a non-slaveholding church. For sixteen 
years it has circulated freely in Virginia.” 

He wants to know whether the postmaster 
at Glenville has a right to burn his paper. 

The case seems to us to he clear. The Post 
Office Department engages to carry and deliver 
mailable matter at certain fixed and defined 
rates. The several postmasters take an oath 
to deliver all mailablo matter received at their 
respective offices. 

The laws and regulations for the government 
of the Post Office Department, published in 
1852, defines the duties of postmasters. The 
law of Congress, approved March 3, 1825, sec¬ 
tion 30, provides that “ if any person employed 
in any department of the post office shall im¬ 
properly detain, delay, embezzle, or destroy, 
any newspaper, or shall permit any other por- 
son to do the like, or shall open, or permit any 
other person to open, any mail, or packet of 
newspapers, not directed to the office where ho 
is employed, such offender shall, on conviotion 
thereof, forfeit a sum not exceeding fifty dollars 
for every sueh offence. And if any other per¬ 
son shall open any mail, or packet of newspa¬ 
pers, or shall embezzle or destroy the same, not 
being directed to such person, or not being au¬ 
thorized to receive or open the same, such of¬ 
fender shall, on conviction thereof; pay a sum 
not exceeding twenty dollars for every such 
offence.” 

Section 33 provides “that all peouniary pen¬ 
alties and forfeitures incurred under this aot 
shall he one-half for the use of the person or 
persons informing and prosecuting for the same, 
and the other half to the use of the United 
States.” 

Section 1 makes it tho duty of the Postmas¬ 
ter General to “prosecute offenders against the 
Post Office establishment.” 

The regulations for the government of the 
Department, chapter 28, page 49, section 210, 
requires that “postmasters will not suffer news¬ 
papers to he read in thoir offices by persons to 
whom they are not addressed.” 

Under those laws and regulations eaoh post¬ 
master takes an oath to “ faithfully perform all 
the duties required" of him, and to “abstain 
from everything forbidden by the laws in rela¬ 
tion to the establishment of post offices and post 
roads within the United States.” 

Here, then, Messrs. Editors of the Whig and 
Telescope, you see the course for you to pursue. 
These Virginia postmasters defy the laws under 
which they are appointed. Your duty is to 
enforce the law against them. Your subscri¬ 
bers have doubtless paid the postage on their 
papers in advance, as the law requires—the 
Post Office Department has engaged to deliver 
the papers, and they should be compelled to do 


it. If the laws of tho State of Virginia pro¬ 
hibit the circulation of your papers, then test 
the question whether the laws ol the United 
States can he carried out in the State of Vir¬ 
ginia, or whether the laws of Virginia are para¬ 
mount. One thing you can do, at all events— 
you can call upon the Postmaster General to 
remove the delinquent postmasters, who estab¬ 
lish an odious censorship of the press, and, in 
defiance of their oaths, violate the laws under 
whioh they hold their appointments. * 

PHILADELPHIA POST OFFICE. 

Numerous complaints reach us of negligence 
at this office. A subscriber at Ereildonn, Pa., 
says that “ up to a period about four months 
since, the reception of the Era at this glace 
was as regular as elook-work—arriving every 
Thursday by the Philadelphia mail; but with¬ 
in the above period, disappointment and irreg¬ 
ularity have been of almost daily occurrence.’’ 
The postmaster at Philadelphia says that all 
mail matter for Ercildoun is “invariably for¬ 
warded by due course of mail.” The Ercil¬ 
doun package is put in a bag direct -for Phila¬ 
delphia, and is not opened until it reaches that 
city. 

The editor of tho PMIadelphia Register com¬ 
plains that the Era does not reach him at all. 

It is sent regularly every week, in the package 
with our other Philadelphia exchanges, and we 
trust the P. M. at Philadelphia will look into 
the matter, and see where tho fault lies. The 
Register for the Era never reaohes its destina- 

— - * / 

THE NEXT CONGRESS. 

Tho Senate, when full, has sixty-two mem¬ 
bers—two from each State. It consists, at 
present, of 38 Democrats and 20 Whigs. There 
are vacancies to be filled in Maine, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina. Three or 
four of the present members hold thoir places 
by Executive appointment, which may be 
changed by the Legislatures of the respective 
States during the coming winter. 

The Houso will consist of 234 members and 
5 Territorial delegates. There have been elect¬ 
ed, as far as ascertained, 211 members—leav¬ 
ing still to he elected 23, from the States of 
Maryland, Georgia, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Mississippi electa on the first Monday and 
Tuesday of November; Georgia, on the first 
Tuesday of October; Louisiana on the first 
Monday, and Maryland on the first Wednes¬ 
day, of November. The House, thus far, 
stands: 141 Democrats, 67 Whigs, 3 Anti-Sla¬ 
very men. 

The Democrats are already actively canvass¬ 
ing for the Speakership, and the next session 
bids fair to be an important one. * 

New York. —Rev. Ovid Miner, of Syraouse 
has been chosen, by the friends of Liberty in 
New York, to thoroughly canvass the State, 
and, by the various instrumentalities of lectur¬ 
ing, colportage, tracts, &o., to impress the 
popular mind and secure just Anti-Slavery ac¬ 
tion. The enterprise is commended by leading 
reformers, and will receive tho counsel and aid 
of Hon. Wm. Jay, of Westchester county. Be¬ 
sides Mr. Miner, there are three other.colpor¬ 
teurs in the field; and the plan is to scatter 
the seeds of truth in every school district, ham¬ 
let, and farm-house. Five traots on the subject 
of Slavery have been issued, and are on sale at 
Syraouse, at the rate of a mill per page, or 
1,000 pages for $1. This indicates that our 
friends in the Empire Stato are active, and de¬ 
termined to succeed. * 

Whole World’s Temperance Conven¬ 
tion. —This Convention, as our readers will 
remember, will be held at Metropolitan Hall, 
New York, on Thursday and Friday, Sopt Jrt 
and 2d. That the attendance will he large we 
have no doubt. The following speakers, among 
others, are engaged to attend : 

Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brown, Charles 
C. Burleigh, Frederick Douglass, Edwin Thomp¬ 
son, Frances D. Gage, Harriet K. Hunt, Luore- 
tia Mott, Wm. H. Channing, Samuel J. May, 
Theodore Parker, Wm. I.. Garrison, Horace 
Greeley, P. T. Barnum, Wendell Phillips, T, W. 
Higginson. 

The following, among others, have expressed 
a desire to attend, should other engagements 
permit: Horace Mann, Neal Dow, Gerritt 
Smith, John Pierpont. 


New York Evening Post. — In another 
column will he found the prospectus of the 
Weekly Evening Post. It has been enlarged 
and improved. The Post maintains its high 
character as an independent journal, too inde¬ 
pendent to suit the views of the recipients of 
Government patronage, here and elsewhere; 
and, though we cannot agree in all respects 
with its course, yet we wish it all success. It 
will contain interesting extracts from Col. Ben- 4 
ton’s forthcoming work, Thirty Years in theM 
United States Senate, in advance of its publica-S 
tion in book form. Address W. C. Bryant 
Co., New York.__ * a 

Thf. Yellow Fever at New Orleans con-1 
tinues without abatement. The deaths fori 
the week ending on the morning of 20th ult. - 
1,534, of which number 1,302 wore from 
yellow fever. The interments for week end¬ 
ing August 6, were 1,134, yellow fever 996; 
for week ending 13th, 1,494,yellow fever 1,308. 

A telegraphic despatch, dated August 26th, 
reports that the deaths for the three previous 
days were as follows; on 23d, 232, of whicl^ 
138 were from yellow fever ; on 24th, 219, 
whioh 200 were from yellow fever; on 25*h, 
the deaths were 183, including 154 from yellow 
fever. This last news indicates that the dis¬ 
ease is gradually decreasing. 


Ellington’s “Sam.” —The veritable “Sam” 
which Ellington, the claimant of John Free¬ 
man, has described as his ruaway slave, has 
been discovered in Canada. Freeman’s inde¬ 
fatigable counsel, not content with proving 
that Freeman is a free man and never was the 
slave of Ellington, have undertaken to inform 
Ellington where his slave is. Mr. Coburn, of 
counsel for Freeman, in company with two of 
the former neighbors of Ellington, from Green¬ 
up county, Kentucky, visited Sam a few days 
ago at his residence, near Malden, Canada. 
The two Kentuckians, who, by the way, are 
slaveholders, and among the most respectable 
citizens of that State, fully recognised “ Sam,” 
and, on examination, found the scars, as de¬ 
scribed by Ellington. Sam, himself, says he 
was Ellington’s slave, and ran away from him 
about sixteen years ago. 

These gentlemen visited Freeman last Mon¬ 
day, and in their depositions taken on Tues¬ 
day, they say, as we are reliably informed, 
that said Freeman is not.“ Sam,” and does not 
much resemble him ; and that they have no 
doubt that the Canada “ Sam ” is tho one that 
Ellington lost.— Indiana Free Democrat. 


The Truth in a Nut-shell. —The Address 
of the State Committee to the Free Democracy 
of Vermont thus defines the position of exist¬ 
ing parties: 

“ The only real antagonism of principles ex¬ 
isting at the present time between the different 
parties, is that which is presented by the creed 
of the Free Democracy against the creed of 
both the other parties. The two Baltimore 
platforms are Siamese twins—they are born of 
tho same slave mother, begotten by the same 
subserviency to the demands of the slavehold¬ 
ers, and are hound together by a ligament of 
time-serving, which makes them in reality one, 
though having separate bodies and different 
names.” 

This exposition is graphic and true. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

London, August 11, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

W at is an expensive pastime lor rulers and 
nations, and it seems extraordinary, with all 
their boasted discoveries of the 19th century, 
that mankind have not yet ascertained this 
Great Fact, and aeted upon their knowledge 
of it. Not to go so far back as the time of 
William the Third, with eight years of'hostili¬ 
ties, I include the eleven years contest of Anne 
with France and Spain, and the eighteen years 
of the Georgos I, If, and III, previous to the Amer¬ 
ican War, which left the national debt under 
150 millions, wo may cast a retrospect over 
that deplorable struggle, (though mighty and 
beneficent to the world in its consequences,) and 
see how sadly the account stands against the 
countries which are prone to plunge into the 
mad horrors of war. The American conflict 
lasted above eight years, and added 100 mil¬ 
lions to the British national debt. The French 
revolutionary war followed, and the truce of 
Amiens increased the load by above 320 mil¬ 
lions ; and the renewed battle annexed above 
450 millions more; so that at tho peace of 
1814—that fs to say, between the treaty of 


truly—the burden of taxation had risen to pay 
the interest of more than 1,000 millions of debtf 
instead of little more than 50 millions, the 
original sum which frightened the isle. Five 
hundred millions of debt had been incurred be¬ 
tween 1793 and 1814. Tho return from Elba 
and the cost of Waterloo added a tangible 
item of several millions more; but we have 
glanced at enough, in the merely pecuniary 
line—not to mention the havoc of human lives, 
the desolation of fertilo lands, and all the in¬ 
describable miseries attendant upon this fierce, 
hating, unnatural state, for rational beings— 
to demonstrate the vast amount of privation 
and suffering entailed upon succeeding genera¬ 
tions by tho unjust and ambitious, whose evil 
passions obtain power to mislead the human 
race into these calamitous contentions. Has 
nearly forty years of the blessings of peace 
caused tho European world to forget the his¬ 
tory of the preceding century, which was so 
equally divided between periods of feverish in¬ 
action and sanguinary strife, and has left so 
huge a heritage of oppression to bear and de- 

In the face of this danger, we are sorry to 
note that, in spite of a dubious assurance from 
St. Petersburg!) that tho Czar was favorable 
to tho Austrian Pacific proposition, (having re¬ 
jected that of France,) the clouds indicative of 
a storm lower instead of brighten. Everything 
done by Russia seems to mark a determination 
to go on, at all hazards. As if intoxicated with 
power—and, according to the adage, made mad 
by prosperity—urging to a fall, the Emperor 
Nicholas manoeuvres his fleet of 20 sail of line, 
and 15 frigates, in the Baltic; and eulogizes 
the mighty force of his fleet at Odessa. In 
Moldavia and Wallachia he plays the complete 
tyrant, forbids the natives to leave the prov¬ 
inces, stops the correspondence at the post-of¬ 
fice, reduces the Hospodars to cyphers, and re¬ 
arranges the entire Government, not as if to suit 
a temporary, but a permanent occupancy. His 
Consul has left Adrianoplo, and tho other Rus¬ 
sian Consuls in Turkey are ordered to with¬ 
draw. It is oven said that a Russian corp is 
about to enter Servia, which would, indeed, be 
throwing away the scabbard from the sword; 
as Austria must, in that case, do tho same. It 
would be strange were the first collision to take 
place between tho two brother absolute mon- 
archs! No doubt both Servia and Bulgaria 
have been the theatre of secret intrigues, the 
results of whioh must soon appear. 

Lord Clarendon having declared that tho 
immediate evacuation of the Danubian Prov¬ 
inces is a sine qua non, it does appear impossi¬ 
ble to avert the passage of the Dardanelles by 
the combined English and French fleet, in the 
event of Russia to elude the laBt ultimatissum, 
by any cajolery to gain time. 

A few short hours must determine whether 
reason and justice can prevail over madly in¬ 
toxicated human pride and ambition, or quern 
Deus vult perdere, prius dementat. It is sad 
to think that one man should have so much of 
misery in his power. 

Holding the opinion we do of war, we never 
meet anything calculated to excite ill-blood 
between the people of different countries with¬ 
out feeling that the partios guilty of tho offence 
are almost common enemies, and not to be ex- 
cusetr on the score orthoughtlessness, or a flip¬ 
pant thirst for smartness or rhetorical display. 
It is satisfactory to observe that the stirring up 
of such angry ebullitions between England and 
the United States have recently lost most of 
their force. The taunting on the one hand, 
and the soreness on the other, have nearly dis¬ 
appeared, and a far more healthy condition of 
intercourse grown up, so that the masses now 
participate in the sontiments which wore always 
ontertained by the wiso and temperate. It is 
about twenty years sinoe Mr. Rush, the Amer¬ 
ican Minister to this country, published the 
Narrative of bis Residence, and furnished a 
model for every future author of both countries, 
whioh, we regret, has not been implicitly fol¬ 
lowed on either side. But still tho current of 
liberality and moderation has continued to gain 
strength, and the spirit of ill-nature, ridicule, 
and caricature, has proportionately fallen into 
abeyance. The Crystal Palace interchange is 
a welcome element towards promoting this im¬ 
provement; and the largely increased and in¬ 
creasing numbors of intelligent travellers who 
now visit the old and now countries, and can 
appreciate what is praiseworthy in both, must 
contribute rapidly and essentially to a far more 
intimate understanding of character, and a far 
warmer regard for what is estimable, whether 
on this or that side of the Atlantic. With 
these general impressions on our mind, it is a 
gratification to us (in a communication of this 
nature) not to give it as our own sentiment, but 
as one uttered in every branch of English soci¬ 
ety in which we have happened to mix within 
the last week or ten days, that an article 
in so eminent a newspaper as the Times upon 
the New York Crystal Palace Exhibition was 
denounced as an unworthy and offensive dis¬ 
play of that unprovoked depreciatory malioe, 
the effect of which is to beget reply and retort, 
and thus keep alive the petty irritations which 
every patriotic Englishman and American 
would wish to be “in the deep bosom of the 
ocean” between them buried forever. We 
emphatically dony that the squib in question 
(for it does not reach the name of diatribe) 
speaks the sense of England or its press. On 
the contrary, it was generally condemned and 
regretted, and only the hope expressed that no 
news writer in New York, or elsewhere, might 
think it worth while to blow up such paltry 
embers into the consequence of a disputatious 
“flare up.” 

Tho partial obscurity which hangs over the 
news from China increases the interest so 
much, that even the momentous state of affairs 
between Turkov and Russia has been unable 
to absorb that distant question. The annihila¬ 
tion of time and space by electric wires no 
doubt contributes much to the curiosity, now 
generally excited, about circumstances and lo¬ 
calities which, for all that was cared about 
them, might as well have had their habitation 
in tho moon as on the earth. India, and Bur- 
mah, and China, and Japan, and Borneo, and 
San Francisco, and Panama, and Central 
Amerioa, and the Sandwich Islands, and Tim- 
buctoo, and Lako Tsad, and Central Africa 
generally, and Australasia particularly, furnish 
us, from day to day, with household words; 
and some of them, indeed, are justly occupying 
very earnest attention. Among these, not the 
least, assuredly, is the Celestial Empire, after 
ages of seclusion from the great family of man¬ 
kind, at present in the very throes of parturi¬ 
tion, and about to unfold her mysteries to the 
prying world. Great events are preparing in 
this quarter—events which must largely affect 
the relations especially of commercial nations, 
and act conspicuously on the destinies of many, 
very many, millions of men—the population of 
China itself being estimated at four hundred 
millions! It would require a long look forward 
to suppose the changes which a decided Chi¬ 
nese revolution would cause on the vast table¬ 
land of Tartary, and adjacent territories of 
barbarian rulers—all the wild region chiefly 
bounded by our Indian Empire, Persia, Siberia, 
and China; but the mere release of the Celes¬ 
tial Land from its bonds and restraints, and 
yielding it to tho common intercourse of civili¬ 
zation, would produce a wonderful alteration 
throughout the world; and in no countries go 
much as in Great Britain and the United 
States. 

We could wish, therefore, to afford our read¬ 
ers a more distinct insight into tho interior of 
China, and explain to them what were the 
springs operating on the extraordinary move¬ 
ments at issue there, so as to infer tho probable 


results. But nearly all we know is, that round 
the whole coast, from Canton to the Yellow 
Sea, there is nothing but perturbation and re¬ 
volt : and that Nankin is in possession of the 
most prominent insurgents, whose strange, 
demi-Christian tenets and demi-Mahometan 
heresies have oreated so much astonishment, 
and, as it appears to us, misinterpretation. 
Fanaticism, in such a case, is the obvious game 
of leaders : and we are not prepared to attach 
very groat importance to the rebel creed. If it 
servo its turn, and overthrow the Tartar dy¬ 
nasty, with its inexorablo cruelties and mon¬ 
strous corruptions, it will have accomplished 
all it is worth, and left the world for better and 
i intelligent people to bustle in. 
it it seems to be indicated that several 
sects, under their several banners and pretexts, 
are seizing the opportunity to act for them¬ 
selves, and work up the charmed cauldron to 
doublo, double toil, and trouble. The preva¬ 
lence of conspiracies in China, and the exist¬ 
ence of secret associations, biding their time 
lor aotion, have long been well known; and 
the victorious “younger brethren” of Jesus 
Christ form a powerful development of one of 
these, never heard of till within the last two or 
three yoars. Those who have been successful 
at Amoy, where they protected the foreign 
merchants and residents, are stated to belong 
to another order; and some of our readers 
may remember having hoard of tho powerful 
Secret Triad Society of China, which, up to 
the late outbreak, was presumed to be the 
most inimical and dangerous to the Mantchou 
Umbrella, and all the buttons and peacocks’ 
feathers that upheld it. But for the introduc¬ 
tion of the parts connected with the Bible and 
Christian religion—all of which may have 
been superadded within the last thirty or 
forty years, during which the Scriptures and 
texts, &c., were zealously smuggled into the 
country—we could conceive that the rise of 
new combatants is in reality a manifesta- 
of tho Triad Society, with certain novel 
principles to enlist the adherence of other en¬ 
thusiasts, and conjoin a devotional ardor with 
tho less stimulating philosophy of the original 
body. It is rather remarkable that their lead¬ 
ing maxim was, “We are all the children of 
the same Parent, and, though living in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, will call upon our re¬ 
lations to march on a future day, to do battle 

Nankin, and to establish the cause of our 
ancient lords. This we promise with our 
blood.” They had secret signs by which to 
know each other, and symbolical sentences in 
verse, exactly similar to those recently brought 
from the rebel camp at Nankin. Their vow 
of vengeance was equally terrible, and bloody 
in execution. Implicit obedience was enjoined, 
under heavy penalties, and the restoration of 
the Ming dynasty the grand theme of every 
meeting. But, as we have observed, their creed 
was altogether different from that of the re¬ 
formers now in arms. It ran nearly as fol- 

“ We consider heaven as our father, the 
earth as our mother, the sun (not Christ) as our 
older brother, the moon as our elder sister; vie 
pay respect to the true Son of Heaven, worship 
our five ancestors, (five priests who were the 
founders of the association,) treat with defer¬ 
ence our brethren, and devote ourselves to a 
life of pleasure.” 

i their badge was inscribed, “Myriads look 
forward to the overthrow of the Mantohus, 
and the restoration of the Ming”—“ May the 
descendants of Sang prosper”—-“ May there be 
ten thousand myriads of revolutions.” 

The Triad Sooiety offered their services to 
the English army at Hang-Choo, and, we have 
little doubt, are either principals or stout 
iliaries with other patriotic Chinese bodies at 
this most critical period. 

Before despatching this lettor, we have to 
notice the arrival of farther news from India 
and China. In tho latter, there is a report of 
the death of the Emperor, but it seems to rest 
on no authority. But tho insurgents have 
marched from Nankin on Canton, four days, 
as is said: in which case, tho most import¬ 
ant events may be forthwith looked for—such 
as even the fall of Pekin itself could not exceed 
in interest. 

From Burmah we learn that the Ruler of 
Ava still declines to sign a treaty, but has 
shown a disposition for tacit submissiveness, 
which must be exceedingly welcome to the in¬ 
vaders. He will not, it is said, molest the Eng¬ 
lish troops, but will allow them to possess Mea- 
day and Tonghou, without interruption. Such 
indications ought to lead to peace; but oriental 
doings are always difficult to be understood. 

POLITICS IN OHIO. 

On the Reserve, a “ People’s Convention,” has 
been called to nominate candidates in opposi¬ 
tion to the Independent Democratic and Com¬ 
promise Democratic tickets. The Anti-Slave¬ 
ry Bugle thus notices the movement in Colum¬ 
biana county. We hope our friends will not 
permit themselves to be over-reached by the 
guile of trading politicians. 

“ Politics are a little mixed in this county this 
fall. The Democrats are largely in the major¬ 
ity over either of the other parties. But so' far 
as we can learn, neither freedom nor temper¬ 
ance has anything to hope from them. The 
Froe-Soilcrs have also made their nominations, 
Thorough friends of freedom and tho Maine 
Law, it is said they all are. Some of them — 
know to be such. The Whigs, having no p 
ty of their own to manage—having contrived 
to kill it—for amusement, have undertaken to 
manage tho Free-Soilers. with, intent to bring 
about the same result. A most desirable con¬ 
summation for Hunker WJiiggevy, especially if 
with that result they oan combine another, • 
tho defeat of the Democrats. 

“To this double end, ‘a People’s Conven¬ 
tion ’ was gotten up. The said people consist¬ 
ing, as near as we can find out, of Whigs, with 
a sprinkling of Free-Soilers, and now and then 
a speck of a Democrat—the whole not making 
a very numerous assembly. This convention 
assembled on the 6th inst, and nominated a 
tioket from among Whigs and Free-Soilers— 
the Democrats not being a people worth noti¬ 
cing. This ticket was gotten up so as to coax 
Free-Soilers with the hope of electing some of 
their men, and yet cast contempt upon their 
party and their nomination. Jonas Cattell, 
one of the legislative candidates, was retained; 
and the other candidate for the Legislature, 
nominated for an inferior office, and Daniel 
M’Curdy put in his place. Mr. M’Curdy is a 
temperance man, and an old Anti-Slavery man, 
and therefore acceptable to temperance and 
Anti-Slavery men; and this was the bait by 
which Free-Soilers were to bo caught support¬ 
ing pro-slavery Whigs, of which a part of the 
ticket is comp .sed. Thus the matter stands. 

“ Some of the Free-Soilers are for the coali¬ 
tion, others are determined to maintain their 
own sell-respect and the integrity of their par¬ 
ty. Some of the more ultra of the Whigs 
stand aloof by tho dead carcass of Whiggery, 
and talk of a Whig nomination. Others arp 
for the coalition, though for different reasons. 
The tricky and spiteful hope to use the Free- 
Soilers as tho instruments by which to flog the 
Democrats; that done, to olaim the victory for 
themselves, and leave their allies disunited, and 
with that stigma which always attachos to the 
more instruments of any party, and especially 
of the fragment of such a party. Another por¬ 
tion of tho Whigs are for the ooalition, because 
they are temperance men, and are too good to 
be satisfied with the Baltimore platform. Who 
will get the votes that will elect them, wc can’t 
say. Wo shall have to wait till October to find 
that out. If the Legislative candidates on either 
tho Free Soil or the people’s ticket shall suc¬ 
ceed, Columbiana will be represented by moral 
worth and liberality, far above the average of 
that whioh makes laws ip this country.” 

The following is from the Cleveland True 
Democrat : 

THE FUSION MOVEMENT—LETTER FROM J. 

R. QIDDINGS TO DUDLEY BALDWIN, ESQ. 

Jefferson, August 20, 1853. 

My Dear Sir: You inquire my views re¬ 
specting the proposed fusion of parties in your 
county. My opinion can bo of very little im¬ 
portance, yet I never withhold it on political 


That they Are in favor of separating the 
Federal Government from all connection with 
slavery, so far as it can be done constitution¬ 
ally. 

4. That they are in favor of the freedom of 
the public lands to actual settlers. 

5. That they are in favor of equal taxation. 

6. That they are for the suppression of the 
evils of intemperance. 

This avowal of principles is in no degree ob¬ 
scure or doubtful. They are distinctly set 
forth, and every reader must understand them. 
It comprehends the entire substance of a free¬ 
man’s ereed, repudiating slavery and the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, on tho South¬ 
ern coast, and in the Territories. It strikes at 
all efforts of tho Executive in favor of sustain¬ 
ing slavery in Cuba, or in our slave States, and 
condemns the employment of the army in as¬ 
sisting of murdering fugitive slaves, as was late¬ 
ly done in Texas: and of using the “home 
squadron,” or the revenue cutters, to proteot 
the slavo trade, acoording to the practice of 
past years. In short, I can see no reason why 
any Anti-Slavery man should object to the 
movement. I do not, however, suppose you will 
meet with any difficulty from that quarter. It 
is one of the distinguishing virtues of the advo¬ 
cates of liberty, that they will not contend for 
party names , provided they can maintain the 
great basis of all human rights. 

The friends of equal taxation, and of the 
Maine Law, are in the same situation. The 
platform embraces all these; they will, I have 
no doubt, stand shoulder to shoulder in the 
coming oonfliot; but I apprehend that the real 
obstacles to your success will be found to exist 
in that attachment which men have to party 
names, and party pride, and party prejudices; 
to that feeling of personal hostility which has 
been engendered between individuals who have 
heretofore politically opposed each other. 1 
have myself often been asked whether I would 
consent to act with persons who had heretofore 
assailed me with great personal bitterness. I 
uniformly answer “yes,” and thank God that 
he has given them grace to support the truth. It 
is this support of principle for which we labor; 
and if either the Whigs or the Democrats would 
embrace the truth, and maintain the inalien¬ 
able rights of all men to liberty, I would at 
once say, “Let the Free Democracy disband,” 
for our work would then be consummated. 

Neither of the Hunker papers in your city 
attack any doctrine or principle set forth in 
your call. They never will do that. No indi¬ 
vidual of character will come before the public 
of your county and avow his hostility to either 
of the doctrines on which your union is based. 
The call is for those who would maintain the 
doctrines set forth in it. There could be no 
stronger pledge than that contained in the call 
itself; yet tho Herald , of your city, evidently 
regards the movement as a piece of political 
legerdemain, got up to effect some object not 
expressed—to carry out some hidden design. 
He, therefore, goes into an inquiry as to the 
latent of the cause, implying that they are dis¬ 
honest and insincere. Ho speaks of the “ pri¬ 
mary design, of the movement;” of “putting a 
judicious ticket in nomination this fall-,” and 
“uniting the progressives of all parties on tho 
Free Soil, or Abolition platform.” He appears 
to think of almost every other object than that 
of maintaining the doctrines avowed. 

Now, I will say most emphatically, if the ob¬ 
ject of tho movement be any other than that 
expressed; if those men are attempting to play 
off a trick upon, the public; if the union ’ 
merely to put down the Hunker Democrats 
stead of maintaining principle, as the Herald 
intimates, then let every honest man get out of 
it at once, or else drive from you every such 
political knave, and let the honest portion of 
the signers stand firmly in the maintenance of 
the truths to which they are publicly pledged. 
If the signers bo honest, and come forth boldly 
to the defence of themselves and doctrines, meet 
their assailants in the full assurance of con¬ 
scious integrity, their triumph will be certain. 

The Plain Dealer tacitly admits the justice 
and propriety of your doctrines, and that it is 
right for individuals to cherish them, but de¬ 
nounces any united effort to carry them in¬ 
to practice. If such arguments deter the peo¬ 
ple of your county from carrying out this 
terprise, I shall have misapprehended their 
telligence and their independence. 

No one doubts that nine-tenths of the elec¬ 
tors of Cuyahoga county, including all political 
parties, are really in favor of the doctrines on 
which your proposed union is founded. Will 
they speak their own thoughts? will they do 
their own voting? I have too much knowl¬ 
edge of them to doubt on that point. No, my 
dear sir, if you fail, it will not be through the 
fault of the people, but of those moro promi¬ 
nent individuals, whose duty it is to be active 
and vigilant in carrying forward this enterprise. 
If they hesitate and falter while standing upon 
the vantage ground, they will prove unfaithful 
to themselves, as well as to their country and 
to mankind. 

I need not say that the call in this county is 
substantially the same , as yours, although the 
Free Democracy have heretofore carried tho 
elections over both the other parties united, 
and will do it again whenever they shall unite. 

Very respectfully, J. R. Giddings. 

POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

A grand Mass Convention of the Independ¬ 
ent Democracy of New Hampshire, numbering, 
it is said, over 2,000 persons, met at Wolf- 
borough on the 24th ult. Hon. Amos Tuek 
presided, and speeches were made by Mr. 
Tuek, Hon. John P. Hale, and others. The 
meeting was quite enthusiastic, 


i'have read your call for a convention, and 
havo noticed the editorials in the Herald and 
Plain Dealer. I take it for granted that the 
men who Bigned the call arc sincere in what 
they say. Judging from the oharacter of that 
portion with whom I have tho pleasure of an 
acquaintance, I certainly should be unwilling 
to charge them with any covert design or latent 
fraud. They have expressed themselves frank¬ 
ly in saying that they are— 

1. Opposed to the extension of slavery. 

2. That they aro opposed to the Fugitive Law 
of 1850. 


county met at Orland on the I6th ult. Wm. 
Witherbee presided. The following tioket was 
nominated: 

Senators—Joseph Weseottand A. Cummings; 
County Commissioner—Ed. Haskell : Treasu- 
r—Mason H. Wilder; Clerk—Phineas E. 
Haywood. 

Resolutions favoring the Pittsburgh platform 
were adopted. * 

FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

This publication is winning its way in pub¬ 
lic favor. Our correspondents speak highly of 
its usefulness—many of them are aetive in ex¬ 
tending its circulation, and we trust the time 
not far distant when 50,000 copies of it will 
be issued. We now print over 20,000 copies. 
The Address of .the State Committee to the 
Free Democracy of Vermont thus commends 
the enterprise: 

Immediate attention should be given by 
all, and especially by the various committees of 
the party, to the circulation of information 
among the voters. This may be done in a 
cheap and effectual manner, by getting clubs 
of subscribers for Facts for the People, publish¬ 
ed at the office of the National Era, at Wash¬ 
ington City. The Free Democrats may, by a 
little exertion and expense, put into the hands 
of a great portion of the freemen of the State 
a mass of information, which cannot fail to 
convince them of the righteousness of our cause, 
and of their duty to join in its support.” 

Back numbers can still be supplied. * 
PROSPECTUS OF FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Tlio “Facts for the People ” is a monthly, de¬ 
igned for preservation as a dooument for reference, 
r for general circulation, as a Free Domocratio Mis- 
- ionary, especially among those not yet familiar with 
tho Anti-Slavery movement. It will ho composed 
ihiofly of articles from, the National Era, adapted 
larticulariy to the purposo named. 

Each number will contain eight pages, and he print- 
id on good paper, of the site of the Congressional 
Globe, in quarto form, suitable for binding. 

It will be furnished at the following rates, by the 
iar, twelve numbers constituting a volume: 

Six copies to one address - - - - $1 
Twenty copies to one address - - - 3 
One hundred copies to one address - 12 
Any porson or club may in this way, by raising 
. 12, supply Anti-Slavery reading every month, for a 
wholo year, to one hundred readors. Single subscri- 
s will not he received. Send for a club, and order 
o one address. The postage is a trifle—only half 
snt a number, six cents a year, paid in advance at 
office where tho paper is received. ipg = All pay¬ 
ments must be in advance. G. BAILEY. 

P. S. Editors of newspapers favorable to the fore¬ 
going will entitle themselves to six copies of tho 
monthly, by publishing the Prospeotus, and directing 
attention to it. 

NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Palace of Industry—How to Inspect its 
Contents—Colored Visitors and Exhibitors — 
The Coming Temperance Convention — Pro¬ 
posed Degradation of Woman—McGrawville 
College—The Harmonial Institute—A Cor¬ 
rection, fyc, 

New York, August 26th, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The Palace of Industry may be said to be, at 
length, pretty nearly if not quite ready for sat¬ 
isfactory inspection. The directors of the ex¬ 
hibition have formally announoed that the ad¬ 
ditional wing, designed for machinery, is now 
ready for occupation, and the taps and clinks 
of hammers, and the discordant sounds sent 
forth from boxes in the processes of reception 
and opening, have nearly died away, while the 
obstacles to locomotion caused by the arrang¬ 
ing of packages have mostly disappeared, so 
that tho visitor can pursue his rounds of inspec¬ 
tion of the wonders of genius and art, with 
both eyes available, instead of keeping one up¬ 
on his feet and dress, in fearing of tumbling or 
tearing his breeches, as was formerly the case. 

Having promised to notify my readers when 
the Palace would he ready, 1 am prepared to 
fulfil my promise by saying, come alon; 
as soon as you please, and gratify your 
the useful and the beautiful! The only condi¬ 
tion which 1 would suggest is, that you come 
prepared to spend one entire day, (three would 
not be too maDy,) with nothing to divert your 


A People’s Mass Convention met at Raven¬ 
na, Portage county, Ohio, on the 18th uit. The 
following “ fusion ” tioket was nominated: 

For Representative—Caleb Brown, free soil; 
Commissioner — Freeman Underwood, dem.; 
Treasurer—George W. Atwood, whig; Prose¬ 
outing Attorney—Horace H. Willard, free soil; 
Director of County Infirmary— Eli P. King, 
dem.; County Surveyor—Ruggles Bostwick, 
whig. 

The Convention also unanimously recom¬ 
mended for Senator—Jos. S. Carpenter, whig, 
of Summit county; Board of Equalization- 
Silas Crocker, Hale dem., of Portage county. 

The Convention resolved to make the Maine 
Law the prominent issue in tho canvass. 

A People’s Convention was held at New Lis¬ 
bon, Colmpbiana county, Ohio, on the 6th ult. 
A oounty ticket was nominated, and resolutions 
in favor of the Maine Law adopted. Nothing 
is said in the resolutions about Slavery ( 
extension. The New Lisbon Aurora opposes 
the pflicy of the independent democracy 
abandoning thpir ticket, “regularly formed, 
qn correct principles, consisting of good men 
and true, for another tickot.” It says: “ With 
almost ono unanimous voice, our friends oppose 
the movement.” 

The Independent Democracy of Lorain ( 
ty met in Convention at Elyria on the 20th 
ult. John S. Reed, President; Laurel Beebe 
and R. Kingsbury, yieo Presidents; Joseph H. 
Dickson and John H. Boynton, Secretaries. 
The following county tioket was nominated: 

Representative—Jas. Monroe: Treasurer— 
Caleb S, Goodwin; Prosecuting Attorney—Jos. 
H. Dickson; Commissioner — J. H. Dudley; 
Coroner—Herrick Parker. 

Resolutions were adopted endorsing the Pitts¬ 
burgh platform; Samuel Lewis, the “tried 
friend ” of Temperance and Freedom ; Hon. S. 
P. Chase ; the Maine Law; and favoring the 
amendment of tho State Constitution by stri¬ 
king the word “ white ” from the section rela¬ 
ting to the exercise of the elective franchise. 
ma"ine. 

A Convention of the Independent Democracy 
of Kennebec oounty was held at Wayne village 
on the lfith ult. I. B. Fillebrown presided; 
John Stevens, Secretary. The following ticket 
was nominated: 

Senators—Thomas Wilson, Levi Ricker, and 
Cyrus Wilson; County Attorney—IL K. Ba¬ 
ker ; County Treasurer—W. R. Prescott. 

The following persons were chosen County 
Standing Committee: 

H. K. Baker, Esq., and W. R. Prescott, of 
Hallowell; Alfred Winslow, of Watervillo; A. 
Springer, of Gardiner; and John Stevens, of 
Wayne. 

The Independent Damooraey of Haneock 


attention. The secrot of si 


many persons go¬ 


ing away unsatisfied, perhaps disappointed, 
with the exhibition, is that they have attempt¬ 
ed a physical impossibility. Seventeen miles 
of locomotion requires more than two or three 
hours, or twice that length of time, unless you 
mean to merely run through the form of an in¬ 
spection, to be able to say that you have “ vis¬ 
ited the Crystal Palace; ” and seventeen miles 
is the lowest estimate that I have seen of the 
a SSJ e g at ® of distances which it is necessary to 
go, in order to get even a tolerable glimpse of 
the deposites. 0 d 6 word more as to the rules 
for visitors. They should first take a hurried 
glance at the various national departments, as 
such using their organs of locality and indi¬ 
viduality as they hurry along ; and then take 
a second round for the inspection of particu¬ 
lars. If they suffer themselves to make partic¬ 
ular inspections, without the preparation sug¬ 
gested, they will probably find that they have 
been so absorbed with first .seen, hut unimport¬ 
ant objects, as to have no time for more wc 
thy ones, which they encounter when there 
either no time for satisfactory inspection left 
or they are too much fatigued to enjoy the rar¬ 
est curiosities of the collection. Dissatisfac¬ 
tion, then, must follow, to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent. I have given these hints, qs one natural¬ 
ly desiring to have all say readers share with 
me, as fully as convenient, the enjoyments of 
the scene. 

While on the subject of the Palace, I will 
throw some light on a question of more than 
mere curiosity fro Anti-Slavery readers, 
Whether the exhibition was destined to belie 
its namo of “ Worlds Exhibition,” by exclud¬ 
ing any portion of the world’s peoples? I 
glad to he able to answer this question in 
most pointed manner, by stating that 1 s 
but yesterday, colored people of both sexes 
drinking in the glories of the scene on terms 
of entire equality, and that nobody seemed to 
feel that their dignity was compromised by the 
faot. Even the subordinate officials, who are 
generally the first to put on ill-fitting ai-" **• 
the sight of “ niggers ” on suoh occasions, 
respectful towards them. And here, it gives 
me pleasure to state, that the same absence of 
colorophobie distinctions has been manifested 
in the allotments of space for exhibitors. Tho 
word “colored” being, qf qoqrse, needless and 
out of place pp the labels of such deposits as 
may have come from colored competitors. I 
have no means of announcing how much of the 
industrial enterprise of this class is represent¬ 
ed, hut I recognise at least one such instance, 
by the name of John A. Jones, of Baltimore, on 
a \ery neatly arranged case of hair dyes, per¬ 
fumeries, &e., in the appropriate department. 
Mr. Jones is a very enterprising and much re¬ 
spected nqao. He has a store, iq connection 
with a barber shop, on Baltimore street, which 
is the principal thoroughfare, in property of 
which he is the owner—all made by his own 
unaided exertions. He is, therefore, and in 
view of the intrinsic merits of his goods—of sev¬ 
eral of which, including his quite celebrated 
hair dyes, he is the inventor and manufactur¬ 
er—a fitting representative of his race in tflq 
premises. And it is q fact worthy of notioe, 
that really tlqe 'most creditable representation 
of Maryland in the whole Palace, (I might 
safely say of the whole South, whose wares are 
very few and comparatively insignificant, as 
was to bo expected of a slavery-paralysed re¬ 
gion,) is from this same colored man, whom 
the laws of the State do not recognise aq a cit¬ 
izen, to say nothing of the alleged incapacity of 
his people to take safe of themselves. Thank 
God that there is, occasionally, a World’s Ex¬ 
hibition, which is necessarily more liberal and 
wide-spread than State or even National fairs; 
and where tests of oapacity aro untrammelled 
by petty prejudices of color or race! 

From the'World’s Fair the transition is very 
natural to tho World's ponyention, which is 
appointed tp meet here on the first day of Sep¬ 
tember—the “ Whole World’s Temperance Con¬ 
vention,” as it has been called, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the so-called “Half World’s Conven¬ 
tion,” which is to meet on the sixth of the same 
month, and to he composed of men alone, so 
far as practical participation is concerned, as 
is pretty generally understood to have been de¬ 
termined among the prime movers, contrary 
to the hope I expressed some time ago. But 
are the friends of Temperance really prepared 
to see such unnecessary distinctions carried 
out ? Are the women to he again allowed to 
be enrolled as delegates, and then to he ex¬ 
cluded from all committees, where they would 
have opportunities to do something, as the 
agents of the societies whioh sent them to do 
their work ? Are these societies to be dishon¬ 
ored through their accredited agents. And, 
finally, is all this to be done with, the aid of 


men in this city, who owe their temporal sal¬ 
vation. and even their present wealth, some of 
them, to the very women whom they would 
thus exclude ?—women who have taken them 
from the gutter, washed off their filth, and giv¬ 
en them the first semblance of decent men they 
had worn for long years! We shall soon see. 

I alluded in my last letter to certain literary 
institutions of the more reformatory class, whose 
agents I had met with, and of which I had 
promised to say a kind word. One of those is 
the New York Central College, located at Mc¬ 
Grawville, Cortland county. From a oireular 
before me, obtained from J. B. Taft, the intel¬ 
ligent soliciting agent of this institution, I learn 
that it is a manual labor institution, impartial 
in its privileges, and open to all persons of both 
sexes of good moral character, who promise to 
obey its rules. The principles of tho institu¬ 
tion are such as practical religion and Chris¬ 
tian civilization demand. 1. It is unchange¬ 
ably pledged to the morality of Anti-Slavery 
and kindred reforms, and it will over strive to 
sustain the unity, equality, and brotherhood of 
the human race. 2. It advocates and secures for 
woman equal advantages in literary, scientific, 
moral, and physical education, that she may 
occupy her true position, and he enabled to co¬ 
operate fully in moulding the sentiments and 
actions of the public. 3. In providing that as 
early as practicable the means of labor shall 
he as extensive, proportionately, as the school 
privileges; it encourages and ennobles honest 
toil, hoping thus to form in the rising genera¬ 
tion, habits of industry, to render all useful em¬ 
ployments respectable, and, indeed, to give hon¬ 
orable character to physical as well mental 
labor, health to the body as well as vigor to 
the mind. The Bible is regarded as the test 
book in morals, to bo studied in our own and 

the original languages, without partiality 
for denominational preferences. The officers 
are: Rev. A. Scofield, Georgetown, N. Y., 
President ; Archibald Campbell, Hamilton, N. 
Y., Vice President; Rev. W. Tillinghast, Mc¬ 
Grawville, N. Y., Corresponding Secretary; 
Philander Knight, Scott, N. Y., Recording Sec¬ 
retary; Rev. A. Caldwell, McGrawville, N. Y., 
Treasurer and General Agent. 

The other institution alluded to is quite sim- 

ir to the one above described, and therefore 
it will noed but few words to direct attention 
to it. It is the Grand Prairie (la) Harmonial 
Institute, which was opened last spring, with 
prospects of success, as I am assured. In it, 
John O. Wattles, the principal projector, is 
aiming to realize the lovefnl doctrines, as they 
certainly are in aim, whatever difference of 
opinion there may be about them, to whose 
promulgation he has devoted so many disinter¬ 
ested years—doctrines involving the science 
and culture of the whole maD. The dietetic 
regulations of this institution are to he based 
on vegetarian principles, I believe; and herein 
it mainly differs in its conditions from the Mo- 
Grawville establishment. Agricultural knowl¬ 
edge and skill will be kept specially in the fore¬ 
ground in both, thus aiming to fill a too usual 
want of our literary institutions. 

In the recent notioe of the celebration of 
West India Emancipation by the New York 
Anti-Slavery Sooiety, I was, somehow or other, 
made to say that Mr. Greeley, who failed to 
attend, was the “orator of the day,” instead of 
Mr. Garrison, who stood in that relation. The 
error was not a very important one, hut seeing 
that it was complained of in tho Anti-Slavery 
Standard, in a tone which indicated that its 
editors entirely misinterpreted tho spirit of my 
whole notice, I sent you a postscript correction 
last week. Not finding it attached to my let¬ 
ter, I presume it did not reach you in time. r 
take this occasion to repeat my effort at c 
rection, and to add my assurances of kindliost 
sentiments towards all concerned in 'the Anti- 
Slavery eo-lahorations of the day. 

Indicator. 

LATEST FROM CALIFORNIA. 

New York, August 24, 1853. 

The steamer Northern Light, Capt. Miner, 
from San Juan de Nicaragua, Aug. 15th, with 
dates from San Francisco of August 1st, ar¬ 
rived at this port at 12 o’clock last night. She 
brings 520 passengers, and $1,124,953 in gold 
on freight. 

The passage from San Francisco to N. York 
was the shortest yet made between the two 
places, occupying only twenty-two days and 
three hours. 

The transit across the isthmus occupied only 
forty-eight hours. 

' [From the Alta California, Aug. l. [ 
SUMMARY OF A FORTNIGHT’S NEWS. 

The last fortnight has been marked by many 
events of public interest, in various parts of the 
State—in some instances attended with consid¬ 
erable exoitemont. 

The squatter difficulties in this city, which 
at one time threatened to result in serious and 
bloody riots, have passed over for the time 
being, and we have reason to hope they will 
not be revived. 

The wheat crops in nearly all parts of the 
State are suffering with rust, which it is said 
will make the yield 20 or 25 per cent, less than 
it would have been otherwise. This, with the 
present rates of flour, has advanced the price 
of wheat considerably; and the farmers will 
realize large profits from their crops, notwith¬ 
standing the rust. 

The present season ia highly favorable tc 
mining operations in all the gold districts; the 
miners seem to he generally fortunate in pos¬ 
setsing valuable claims; which are yielding 
abundantly by the use of improved moans for 
extracting the metal. From present appear¬ 
ances, the total production of gold for the six 
months commencing with the first of June, will 
he larger than during any similar period since 
the opening of the mines. This result will be 
effected, too, at larger profits to the miners en¬ 
gaged than heretofore. 

We have tq record tho hanging of two more 
men by the populace, in Calaveras county—one 
on the ohargo of horse stealing, and the other 
for murder, 

A decision was rendered in the Supreme 
Court, a few days since, that will attract at¬ 
tention and create some surprise in the Atlan¬ 
tic States. The court decided that the mines 
of gold and other precious metals of California 
are the exclusive property of this State; that 
the United States have no interest in them, and 
cannot exercise any jurisdiction over them. 
Tho decision does not include the lands con¬ 
taining the minerals, but only the minerals 
themselves. If this opinion of the court be¬ 
comes established as law—which we think 
it will not—it will prove of immense advantage 
to the State, by making the mines a source of 
State revenue; which they never can he, so 
long as they are reoognised as the property of 
the fjeueral (government. 

Qn the 2Qth July, a squatter,'named Mc¬ 
Carthy, shot the deputy sheriff of this oounty, 
who went with a writ from the District Court 
to dispossess him; and the sheriff, in return, 
shot McCarthy. The wound of the sheriff is 
in the hip, and is not dangerous ; but McCar¬ 
thy is dangerously wounded, with two halls in 
the lungs. 

A correspondent writing from Quarteburg, 
undor date of 27th July, says; 

“ It hqs just been reported here, that the 
company of Rangers, commanded by Captain 
Burns, met with the notorious murderer and 
robber, Joaquin, and six of his equally-infamous 
band, at Panoca Pass; and, after a desperate 
running light, Joaquin and one of his gang 
were killed, and two taken prisoners. Three 
managed tq paqke their escape, bnt one of 
their horses was killed, and several captured. 
Capt. Love is now on his way down with his 
prisoners, and the head of Joaquin preserved in 

* New mines have been discovered, about 
eight miles from Santa Cru$, on an arrayo 
which emptios into the San Lorenzo creek. 

A passenger by the schooner Cecil, from the 
northern coast, reports that large gold discov¬ 
eries have been made in and near Port Oxford, 
some time sinoe. 

Literary Honors. —The honorary degree of 
LL-D. was conferred on Franklin Pierce by 
the Norwich University, Vermont, at its late 
commencement. General Pieroe is one of the 
trustees of the University. 

At the commencement of the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington, on Wednesday, the 3d 
ult, the degred of LL.D. was conferred upon 
Horace Greeley, of New York. 

High Price qf Slaves.— Three slaves wore 
sold at Martinsburg, Va., last week—two by 
Hon. C. J. Faulkner, and one by J. W. Stew¬ 
art, Esq.—for $1,250 a piece.— Balt. Sun. 

We thought Southern gentlemen never sold 
their slaves. It seems that, if they bring a 
good price, even a member of Congress may 
operate a little, in a quiet way, in negroes. 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


LONDON PENCIL UN A 

EROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. 

The harvest is now pretty genoral through¬ 
out England. The hay crop is, in many places, 
so late as to exhibit mowing in one field, ana 
reaping in the next. The wheat is universally 
thin, and estimated below au average produce ; 
whioh, though the approach of harvest has led 
to a fall of prices in the corn markets at Mark 
Lane and in the Provinces, seems to bode a 
higher range, when winter sets in, than has 
been experienced for years—especially as in 
Franoe the prospect is equally poor, and the 
interruption of tho great supplying granaries 
in the East is sure to add to the ovil of defi¬ 
ciency. 

There is a whisper of a marriage negotiation 
between the Prussian Prince about to visit 
England, and the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
who is fat, fair, robust, and twenty. 

The fashionable bonnets, now worn as if only 
meant to cover a small segment of the back of 
the head, have been called Anti-Lovers; firstly 
for their ungracefulness, and socondly with 
reference to Lover’s song of Molly Carew, who 
reproached with wearing 
A bonnet so deep, 

That I can’t at your swoot, purty faoo get a poop. 

My devotions you cross * * * 

Oh, loavo off that bonnet, 

Or else I’ll lay on it 
Tho loss of my wandoring sowl! 

London cannot be kept at home after the 
first week of August, and already it is found 
impossible to keep above a fourth of the legis¬ 
lators in the vicinity, to make a House and 
transact the business of the nation. The grand 
review of the fleet (August 11th) will hoist an¬ 
other signal for many departures; the disper¬ 
sion of the camp at Chobham, expected on the 
20th, will break up many more; and the popu¬ 
lation of the m,oor and watering-place will do 
the rest—leaving the metropolis a depopulated 
desert. 

Among the jokes of the day we have all sorts 
of puns about the affairs in the East—as, for 
instance, of thp Emperor Nicholas; “ He’s so 
confounded Hung’ry that ho wants a slice of 
Turkey;” aud of the Emperor of Franoo: 
“The reason why he also wantB a out in at 
Turkey, is because he had enough of Ham be¬ 
fore ! ” 

Freedom of Speech in Virginia. —It is 
well known that G. P. R. James, the novelist, 
is some time since appointed British Consul 
Norfolk. Many years ago, he wrote an ar¬ 
ticle on Amerioa, which was published in the 
Dublin University Magazine, in which he con¬ 
demned tho system of Slavery. The Riohmond 
Examiner says the people of the slave States 
should “ excommunicate him, and place him in 
perpetual Coventry.” Slavery places the ban 
upon every man who will not stifle his convic¬ 
tions of right and duty. Political excommuni¬ 
cation is not enough—sooial exclusion also is 
required. What is this but Despotism? * 

The following paragvagh from the New Or¬ 
leans Bulletin of August 12, exhibits the op¬ 
pression to which free colored people are sub¬ 
jected in the Blave States: 

“Slave or no Slave ?—Emile Beauregard, 
keeper of the second district prison, yesterday 
made oath that a negro woman named Botsy, 
had been confined in said prison since Novem¬ 
ber, 1851, as a runaway. The party who 
placed her in prison alleged that she belonged 
to Mr. S. Hite, while Betsey has always de¬ 
clared that she was entitled to her freedom. 
Deponent therefore prays that Mr. Hite be 
oited to make good his claim, or, by abandon¬ 
ing it, allow the law to take its course in the 
premises. Warrant issued.” 


“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 

A New Document —containing, 1. Declaration of 
Independence; 2. Constitution of the United States; 
S. Fugitive Slavo Law; 4. Platforms of the Parties, 
as adopted in 1852. It will make a handsome 
pamphlet of 16 pages, and will be furnished (post 
age paid) at 5 cents per single copy, 25 cents per 
dozen, or $2 per hundred. 

Orders are respectfully solicited. 

Hon. Horace Mann’s Steech on the Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages, Prieo, 
including postage, $3 per hundred. 

Hon. Charles Sumner’s Sfeech on tho Fugitive 
Slave Law. Delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, August 26, 1852. Thirty-two pages. Prieo, 
including postage, $3.20 per hundred. 

Hon. N. S. Townshknd’s Speech on the Present 
Position of the Democratic Party. Delivorod in tha 
House of Ropresontatives, Juno 23, 1852. Eight 
pages. Prioe 75 cents per hundred, including post¬ 
age. Address A. Ifc GANGEWER, Secretary, 

Box 195, Washington City, D. C. 
tt^-The above Speeehes are sold by William Har- 
ned, 48 Beekman street, New York. 


ANTI-SLAVERY WflRKS PUR SALE AT THIS OF¬ 
FICE, BY LEWIS CLBTIIANE. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—prioe 37} cents, postage 12 cents; 
five copies for $2, postage paid. 

Unole Tom’s Cabin in German—prioe 50 cents, post¬ 
age 15 cents. 

Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—prioe 50 oents, postage 16 

White Slavery in tho Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—prioe 50 cents, postage 12 cents. 
Giddings’s Speeohes, one volume 12m®—prioe $1, post¬ 
age 25 oents. 

Goodell’s American Slave Code—prioe 75 oents, post¬ 
age 18 cent3. 

Manuel Pereira—price in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 
ints; in paper 50 oents, postage 10 cents. 

Address LEWIS CLEPIIANE, 

National Era Office. 

WEEKLY EVENING POST. 

PROSPECTUS. 

dd to tho interest and usefulness of the Even- 
; Post, we have enlarged it by an addition of 
in equivalent to about four additional oolumns. The 
Yookly and tho Semi-Weekly editions wore enlarged 
twelve columns only about threo years ago. Four 
nore columns addod now increases the sheet to double 
;ho size of the paper on whioh they wore originally 

In announcing this enlargement, whioh, wo may ho 
permitted to^say, is ono of the results of the growing 

of the country in the course of tho Evoning Postffkis 
duty to make our especial acknowledgements to 
se numerous friends, poth porsonal and political 
who, through evil report and through good report, 


Tu 


Exporting Yellow Fever. —Private ad¬ 
vices to the Tribune, from New Orleans, state 
that tho clothes, soiled linen, &o., of persons 
dying in that city of yellow fever and black 
vomit, are shipped to New York by rag specu¬ 
lators ! * 

The Anti-Slavery Bugle, published at 
Salem) Ohio, by M. R. Robinson, has been 
much enlarged and improved in appearance. 
We are pleased to notice this evidence of pros¬ 
perity. * 

Daniel T. Woodward, who is under sen¬ 
tence of death in this city for the murder of 
his wife, will be executed on Friday next (to¬ 
morrow.) The President has refused to inter¬ 
pose in his behalf. 

G. G. Shufbldt, who was oonvictedjit New 
York, in June last, of forging land warrant!: 
has been sentenced to the State Prison for 

Emigration to Australia. —There are 25 
vessels at Liverpool loading for Melbourne, 2 
for Adelaide, 13 for Sidney, and 1 for Port 
Philip ; total 41. 


Edmund Marcy, youngest son of William L 
Maroy, Secretary of State, died at sea on hoard 
the United States ship Preble, on the 5th of 
July, in the 22d year of his age. 

CAMPAIGN MEETINGS IS STATE OF OHIO. 

Tho calls aro so urgent for Mr. Lewis, in every 
oounty of the State, that the Committee feel com¬ 
pelled to recall some of the appointments, in order to 
oomply as far as possible with these calls. We there- 

re assign but one meeting to each oounty of the fol- 

wing sories, with but two exceptions. 

Now, make a gra nd rally at our single county meet¬ 
ings, whioh will ooour in the following order: 

Jefferson, Ashtabula oounty, Thursday, September 

Paimwille, Lake oounty, Friday, September 2. 

Chardon, TJeauga oounty, Saturday, September 3. 

Ravenna, Portage county, Monday, September 5. 

Massillon, Stark oounty, Teusday, September 6. 

Akron, Summit oounty, Wednesday, September 7. 

Cleveland, Thursday, September 8. 

Elyria, Lorain county, Friday, September 9. 

Medina, Medina county, Saturday, Septembor U). 

Wooster, Wayne oounty, Monday, September 12. 

We will announoo no further appointments until 
wo confer with Mr. Lewis. We foar that Coshocton, 
Holmes, and Tuscarawas, for the want of time, will 
havo to be omitted, unless we can procure other 
speakers to visit them. 

Mr. Chase will meet Mr. Lewis at Portsmouth, and 
continue with him for several days. The names of 
other speakors will be announoed in due time. 

Friends, without the most urgent reasons, wo oan- 
not oonsont to change these appointments. Confusion 
is always tho result of suoh changes. 

■ J. H. COULTER, 
Chairman State Central Committee. 


'ith thoir generous oo_,___ 

von us annually recurring proofs of their esteem 
nd attachment, uninfluenced by the fluctuations of 
irty opinion or the smiles and frowns of men in pnw- 
-, which too often seduce or frighten men from tho 
coarso their consciences approve—the manly assertion 
of truth and the steady resistance of error. We tako 
fresh courage from our sueocss thus far, and from their 
friendly co-operation, to persevere in the path which 
wo have deliberately chosen, and thoy have as delib¬ 
erately approved. 

’"e avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate 
readofs upon tho arrangement whioh we have 
l so fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for 
of articles from his “Thirty 


the pubiioatioi 

Years in the United States Senate,” 
continued through the year and until 
' mblished, some time in 1854. 

r also in negotiation for a series of private 


Te b r. ... wori “ h 

papers and reminiscences of another ei 
—atie statesman, which we hope to bring out in tho 
jurse of a few weeks. 

TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
Single copy, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - $2.00 
Threo copies, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - 5.00 
Five copies, ono year, 52 numbors, - - . - 8.00 

Ton copios, one year, 52 numbers,.12.00 

Twenty copies, one year, to one address, - - 20.00 


nay commence at any time. Payment 
i advance is requirod in all oases, and the paper is 
r-vi- j- -■ ’ t the expiration of the ad- 


invariably disconti 


Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the 
inlargement will receive the paper at the old rate for 
the year. New subscribers sending us one dollar will 
receive the paper for six months. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
. our risk; but the postmaster at tho place where 
lo letter is mailed should be made acquainted with 
a oontents, and keep a dosoription of the bills. 

Bills of any speoie-paying bank in tho United Stales 
• Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to 
ceive the Evening Post need not wait to be called 
i for his subscription. All that is nooessary for him 
i do is to write a letter in as few words as possible, 
- ->f the subseri- 

with tho postofficc, oounty, and State, and direct 
letter to WILLIAM U. BRYANT & CO., 
Evening Post Offioe, New York. 
THE SEMI-W EEKLY. 

Persons residing at points whero mails arrive ofteu- 
than onoe a week aro requested to examine the 
Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest politioal 


encloso the m 


newspaper published 




- - $3.00 

- - 5.00 

- - 12.00 


EVENING POST, DAILY. 

This paper is published at three o’clock precisely, 
and oontains the latest news received in the city of 
New York up to half past 2 p. m., by railroad, steam¬ 
boat, or telegraph, from all quarters of the globe. It 
also gives tho transactions at the stoek board, and 
the condition of the money market on tho day of its 
publication, together with the usual matters of inter¬ 
est to general readers. The Evening Post is one of 
the official papers of tho city qf New York, and its 
daily edition contains the official reports of tho pro¬ 
ceedings of the Boards of Aldermen of tho city, win n 
in session. Tho subscription prioe is $9.00, if paid in 
advance, or $10.00, if paid at tho end of tho year. 

The style of tho firm, in tho name of which all bus¬ 
iness is transacted, and the address for all communi¬ 
cations designed for tho proprietors or editors, is, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 
Corner of Nassau and Liberty sis. 

P. S. Correspondence containing news is respect¬ 
fully solicited from all quarters, and if used will bo 
paid for. 

Matter intended for the paper should be written 
plainly, and only on one side of the sheet. Aug. 25. 

THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 

EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

A PAPER, under the above title, will he published 
at Philadelphia on tho first day of October next. 
In size and goneral character, this publication will 
resemble Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey’s lately discontinued 
Friend of Youth, tho place of which it is designed to 
take. 

Terms. —Fifty oents a year, for single copies; or 
ten copies for four dollars. Payment invariably in 

All subscriptions and communications to be ad¬ 
dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 


MASSACHUSETTS FREE BM0CR.1TIU STATE 
CONVENTION. 

Tho Annual State Convention of the Free Democ¬ 
racy, for tho nomination of candidates for tho offioes 
of Governor and Lieutenant Governor of tho Common¬ 
wealth, will be holden at the Town I-Iall in Fitchburg, 
on Thursday, September 15, at ton o’clock, A. M. 

Tho several towns and oities aro requested to send 
Delegates to the numbor of three for every Represent¬ 
ative to which they are entitlod in the Goneral Court. 

By order of the State Committee, 

EDWARD L. KEYES, Secretary. 

ANOTHER INSTANCE OF TAPE WORM 
CURED BY THE USE OP 

Ur. McLANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE. 

New York, October 15, 1852. 

This is to certify that I was troubled with a tape 
worm for more than six months. I tried nil known 
remedies for this dreadful affliction, but without be¬ 
ing able to destroy it. I got one of Dr. McLnne’s 
Almanacs, whioh contained notioes of several won¬ 
derful cures that had beon performed by his celebra¬ 
ted Vermifuge. I resolved to try it, and immediately 
purchased a bottlo, whioh I took acoording to direc¬ 
tions; and tho rosult was, I discharged ono large 
tapo worm measuring more than a yard, besides a 
numbor of small ones. 

MRS. M. SCOTT, 70 Cannon street. 

P. S. Dr. McLane’s oelebrated Vermifuge, also Dr. 
McLane's Liver Pills, can now be had at all respecta¬ 
ble Dreg Stores in the United States. 

Purchasers will please be oareful to ask for 
and take none but DR. MoLANE’S VERMIFUGE. 
AU others, in comparison, are worthless. 


TWENTY Firm CINCINNATI BOOK TRADE 

T HE Semi-Annual sale of Books, Blank Books, 
Stationery, Publishers’ Stock, Stereotype Plates, 
etc., will commence on Friday, September 30, with 
Blank Books and Stationery; and on Monday, Octo¬ 
ber 3, with Miscellaneous Books, and continue unlit 

The first catalogue, now published, is much larger 
than that of any previous sale, and contains, in addi¬ 
tion to tho invoices usually sold, many large and val¬ 
uable invoices from publishers and stationers who 
have never before contributed to these sales, making 
decidedly tho largest and best assortment over offered, 
which, with the liberal credit to large purchasers, it is 
bolioved, will leave no inducements for Western book¬ 
sellers to attend the Eastern sales. 

A second oataloguc, containing large additions and 
now invoices, will be issued on the first day of sale. 

Any of the trade will be furnished with catalogues, 
free of expense, by applying to the conductors, 
HAYDEN & HUBBARD, Trade Sale Rooms, 

S. E. cor. of Fifth and Walnut sts., up stairs. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, August 25, 1853. 


Z. ft 


PATENTS. 

C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De¬ 
fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex¬ 
aminations at tho Patent Offico, prepares Drawings 
and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on all matters relating to tho Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He also 
continues to devote espeoial attention to arguing 
rejected applications before tho Commissioner of Pa- 
tonts, in whioh line of practico he has succeeded in 
procuring a great numbor of valuable patents. His 
fee for an examination at the PatentOffice is five dol¬ 
lars ; for other services the ohargo will be reasonable. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
those for whom Mr. R. has transaotod business during 
the past nine years. Aug. 25—eow 


INFORMATION WANTED. 

DICIIARD, ROBERT, and WILLIAM CHARLES, 
11 ail carpenters by trade, who came from Dublin, 

Any person giving information of the said Richard, 
Robert, or William, will oonfer a great favor. They 
can hear of something to their advantage, by giving 
information of their residences to 

JOHN B. BACON, Penn Yan, 

Aug. 18— Yates county, ELY. _ 

ATTENTION ! 

S OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or hoirs, to whom ar¬ 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, he., 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to hare 
their claims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 
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This is an interesting question, and 
which every free citizen is interested. Compro¬ 
mise politicians and loading jurists have as¬ 
sumed an affirmative answer, and on this as¬ 
sumption the Fugitive Slave enactment lias 
been held to bo constitutional, and its enforce¬ 
ment demanded. It is time that this 
received a thorough examination; and if the 
clause in the Constitution does not refer to fu¬ 
gitive Blaves, but to a different class, who, at 
the adoption of that instrument, “owed ser. 
vice,” then good citizenship does not require a 
man to absolve himself from the common duties 
of humanity towards the weak and ignorant, 
in order to carry it into effect. The modern 
Shylocks of Slavery have demanded the pound 
of flesh; but if it is not “in the bond,” freemen 
are not obliged to become hunters of men flee¬ 
ing from oppression. Wo find in the New York 
Tribune an examination of the clause of the 
Constitution referring to “persons held to ser¬ 
vice or labor in one State, escaping into an¬ 
other,” which we copy bolow, and commend to 
attention. The view herewith presented seems 
to ns to be just, humane, and in accordance 
with the intentions of its framers. * 

THE KIDNAPPING CLAUSE. 

As the United States, Ingraham, Alberti, & 
Co., have again been at work in Philadelphia, 
saving the Union, perhaps it will not danger¬ 
ously increase the “agitation” to inquiro how 
the United States camo to bo the senior in this 
partnership ? how it oporates amicably with 
malefactors, in committing the very crime for 
which one of them has already suffered in the 
penitentiary ? Thero is no disputo am'ong de¬ 
cent people about the criminality of tearing 
suoli a man as George Smith, alias Bill Fisher, 
from his Pennsylvania home and his family, 
and consigning him to chattel slavory in Mary¬ 
land, whether it be under a master whose veins 
purple with the blood of the Howards, or with 
a similar liquid which has “ crept through 
scoundrels ever siuoe the flood.” No one jus¬ 
tifies it, even on the ground of saving the Union 
simply. No; it would not do to commit so 
mean and revolting a crime, even to save the 
integrity of this great Republic, if it were not 
solemnly prescribed and enjoined in the funda¬ 
mental law received from the fathers thereof 
The creed from which it results that the Uni¬ 
ted States must stoop to the ineffable degrada¬ 
tion of becoming particeps criminis with such 
ruthless villains as Alberti is this: That the 
Constitution, the handiwork of Washington, 
Jefferson, Adams, Wilson, Sherman, Franklin, 
and other revolutionary peers, solemnly adopt! 
ed by the peoplo of these States, in Convention 
assembled, ordained that the Fedoral Govern¬ 
ment, in acknowledgment of the right of prop¬ 
erty which one man may hold in the body and 
soul of another, shall, by its mighty power and 
all the machinery of its justice, aid the slave¬ 
holder in recovering his fugitive slave, who may 
have escaped, since the date of the said Consti¬ 
tution, into any other Stato. 

This is a very hard ourd to swallow, for men 
who respeot either themselves or their oountry. 
Even if the language of the Constitution seem¬ 
ed plainly to express it, such men would natu¬ 
rally believe, from their faith in the history of 
their country’s heroes, that it must be capable 
of a more decent interpretation, reconciling it 
to the known principles of the framers of the 
Constitution. But the language of the Consti¬ 
tution, it is notorious, does not plainly, nor at 
all, express any such thing. For the honor of 
the Constitution we love to quote the very 
words—honorable and pure words as can any¬ 
where be found. They are these: 

“ No person held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or la¬ 
bor may he due.” 

As a question of words, governed by the laws 
of English grammar and standard dictionaries, 
nothing can he plainer than that this language 
has nothing to do with slayes. By the loyal 
definitions of the Blave States themselves, a 
slave is a person from whom nothing can be 
“due.” Ho is incapable of giving anything 
To whomsoever else this language may apply, 
it neither describes slaves nor applies to them, 
by any force of its own. Nevertheless, by the 
creed aforesaid, it is held to mean slaves, and 
we are referred to history for the reason why. 

Lot us go to history, though tho rules of con¬ 
stitutional interpretation, sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, forbid it, 
in cases where the language is plain of itself, 
ft must be a rich history which could mako 
language so perfectly innocent imposo the hor¬ 
rible obligation to oommit crime. Let us sec 
what compact, sealed in blood, what awful sa¬ 
cramental fetters for the soul of the nation, 
history hangs outside of this harmless stipula¬ 
tion, that pooplo shall not be debarred by 
State legislation from recovering service or 
labor which might bo due to them. Tho 
story is long, and might easily be made tedi¬ 
ous ; hut we shall light on its salient points, 
and got its boarings by triangulation. 

In the early colonial times, thero was not 
only slavery such as now exists, but a species 
of involuntary servitude which does not now 
exist. Hildreth, in his very valuable History 
of the United States, Vol. 1, page 504, under 
date of 1660, says : 

“ Indented service existed, indeed, in all the 
American colunies; hut the cultivation of to¬ 
bacco oreatod a special demand for it in Vir¬ 
ginia and Maryland. A regular trade was 
early established in the transport of persons, 
who, for the sake of a passage to America, sul- 
fered themselves to bo sold by the master of 
the vessel, to servo for a term of years after 
their arrival. But tho embarkation of these 
indented servants was not always voluntary. 
Sometimes they were entrapped by infamous 
arts, sometimos even kidnapped, and sometimes 
sentenced to transportation for political and 
other offences.” 

Again, in volume 2, page 428, under date of 
1750, he says: 

“The importations of indented white persons, 
called ‘ servants,’or sometimes ‘ redomptioners,’ 
in distinction from the negroes, who were 
known as slaves, was still extensively carried 
on, especially in the middle colonies. The co¬ 
lonial enaotments for keeping these servants in 
order, and especially for preventing them from 
running away, were often very harsh and sc- 

The earliest of theso enactments which we 
find on record, is that contained in an “Agree¬ 
ment of Confederation ” between soveral of the 
New England colonies, dated May 19, 1643, 
(see Hazard’s State Papers, volume 1, page 5,) 
as follows : 

“ It is also agreed, that if any servant run 
away from his master, into any other of these 
confederated jurisdictions, that in such case, 
upon the certificate of one magistrate in the 
jurisdiction out of which the said servant flod, 
or upon other due proofe, the said servant shall 
be delivered either to his master, or any other 
that pursues and brings such certificate of 
proofe.” 

The servants concerned in this agreement 
could not have been negro slaves, because at 
that time very few, if any, had been introduced 
into any of the New England colonies save 
Massachusetts, and that colony had passed a 
law, just three year? before, (see 18 Pickering, 
case of Med.,) that negroes should not be hold 
as slaves. It was very natural that such a 
classof servants should give the colonios trouble, 
by their l'ugation from one jurisdiction to an¬ 
other, and they did so up to the time of the 
Revolution; soon after which the class, by 
having been absorbed into the army, and no 
longer replenished by importations from Eu¬ 
rope, died out. It has almost perished from 
the memory of tho present raee of statesmen, 
but it occupied a very important place in the 
thoughts of those who achieved the Revolution 
and founded the Constitution, as any one will 
see by perusing tho Life and Writings of Wash¬ 
ington. 

Here, then, is one salient point—at tho date 
of the Constitution there were two distinct class¬ 
es of persons who might flee from servitude 
a.nd be recovered; and that which was most 
likely to require some provision for recapture 
was the class that could and did owe service, 
though its servitude was popularly termed “ in¬ 
voluntary.” Negroes had not then reached the 
point of general stampedo ; their fugacity gave 
very little trouble; but the bound servants- 


the very act of a general escape. They were 
utterly restless. The multitudes that resorted 
to the army, and for whose services the masters 
afterward demanded pay, both in the Revolu¬ 
tionary war, and the French and Indian war 
which preceded it, gave Washington a world 
of trouble, as appears abundantly by his let¬ 
ters. Notwithstanding the first part of that 
experience, however, just belore the Revolution 
Washington prepared to import two hundred 
of them to cultivate his Western lands; which 
shows that the class was not then extinct. The 
enslaved negro class, on the contrary, gave so 
little trouble by a disposition to run away be¬ 
fore, during the Revolution, and afterward, 
that we find no trace of it in the history of the 
times. If this historical point cannot be dis¬ 
puted, then remember it. 

Again, the class of “ involuntary servants,” 

distinguished from slaves, had been men¬ 
tioned and provided for, or rather provided 
against, in a very important document, which 
was completed before tho “fugitive clause” in 
question had its birth in the Convention which 
framed this Constitution. In 1784, Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son drew up a plan of temporary government 
for the great Western Territory—then just 
ceded to the United States by Virginia—con¬ 
taining no provision for the restoration of fugi¬ 
tives of either class above referred to, but this 
memorable clause: 

That after tho year 1800 of the Christian 
era, there shall be neither slavery nor involun¬ 
tary servitude in any of the said States, othcr- 
-viso than in punishment of crimes whereof the 
, iarty shall havo been convicted to havo boen 
guilty.” 

A majority of the States thus represented in 
Congress, and a majority of the delegates, were 
in favor of the plan, this clause included. On 
a motion to strike it out, six States voted to 
have it stand; and it was only lost because 
New Jersey lost her vote by having but one 
delegate present. The language of this clause 
is quite romarkablo. It prohibits two distinct 
species of servitude. It says, “ neither slavery 
nor involuntary sorvitude.” If “involuntary 
servitude ” had been usod for a mere synonym 
of slavory, or explanatory phrase, the connec¬ 
tion would have been—No slavery or involun¬ 
tary sorvitude. The emphatic distinctiveB 
which are used, make it absolutely necessary 
that we should understand by “involuntary 
servitude” something other than slavery; and 
that must have been either the bond service of 
“redemptioners,” “palatines,” &c., or the abuse 
of that system. At that day, there was no more 
zeal—so lar as appears from history—to propa¬ 
gate or preserve the ono kind of servitude than 
the other, unless it be that slavery had been 
doomed by the fathers of the Revolution, while 
the redemption or palatine servitude was viewed 
with more toleration. For aught that appears 
or can be safely asserted, the opposition to Mr. 
Jefferson’s famous clause arose quite as much 
from its prohibition of tho latter kind of servi¬ 
tude as the former. Indeed, the fair presump¬ 
tion is, that it arose more from a disinclination 
to prohibit the palatine servitude; for we find 
that it soon ceased altogether, as it naturally 
would when such servitude was no longer 
looked upon as practicable. On the 13 th of 
July, 1787, tho temporary plan of Mr. Jefferson 
was superseded by the enactment of the per¬ 
manent ordinance of Nathan Dane. This was 
passed by Congress, with the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the States, and only one dissenting indi¬ 
vidual vote—that of Mr. Yates, of New York. 
It contained tho following article: 

'' Article 6. Tliore shall bo neither slavory 

involuntary servitude in the said Territory, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly convict¬ 
ed : Provided , always, That any person esca¬ 
ping into the same, from whom servioe or labor 
is lawfully claimed in any one of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully claimed 
and convoyed to tho person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.” 

How can we account for the unanimity with 
which this passed? Slavery had not ceased. 
There was no less jealousy in regard to its in¬ 
terests. Why was it not opposed, as before l 
Do you say, Booause it had a preoious proviso 
for the rendition of fugitive slaves ? There is 
no historical evidence that it was so consider¬ 
ed. Slavery is not mentioned in it, nor slaves; 
and this silenoe was not from delicaoy about 
tho shameful word, for it had just been used. 
As the article had just been Bpeaking of slave¬ 
ry, as well as involuntary servitude, if the pro¬ 
viso had been intended to apply to both, rather 
than as it now does, literally, only to one, it 
would have been so worded as to render this 
meaning unavoidable. The meaning is not in 
the language, and there is not a vestige on the 
record to show that anybody asked to have the 
languago mean more than’it said. History is 
plain to this point, that the opposition to the 
prohibition, which had been so determined only 
three years before, was now withdrawn, with¬ 
out imposing or asking conditions; and Mr. 
Dane’s draft, so far as this subject was con¬ 
cerned, was acccptod just as it came from him, 
without dissent, unless it was to it that Mr. 
Yates objected. Let thih be remembered. 

Well, the next point is, that in the old arti¬ 
cles of Confederation there was no stipulation 

clause for the surrender of fugitives, except 
fugitives from justice. Nor was this law com¬ 
plained of as a defect. Neither in any one of 
the drafts for a Constitution of the United 
States, submitted to the Convention at Phila¬ 
delphia, was any provision of the sort intro¬ 
duced, though tho very draft which the Con¬ 
vention licked into shape was submitted by one 
of the Pinckneys of South Carolina. The Con¬ 
vention came very near adjourning without 
having thought of any olause on the subject of 
that which is now supposed essential to the 
salvation of the Union. But, as it happened, 
after the clause for the suppression of the slave 
trade had been warmly discussed, on the 21st, 
22d, 24th, and 26th of August, and finally so 
settled that Congress could abolish the foreign 
trade in 1808, ono of tho Pinckneys of South 
Carolina waked up, on the 28th, to the import- 

36 of having in the Constitution something 

other—ho could not himself tell exactly 
what — which should prevent Congress from 
abolishing slavery itself. The Convention had 
now arrived at tho discussion of the article 
which relates to fugitives from justice; and 
Mr. Madison, volume 3, page 1447 of his Pa¬ 
pers, thus tersely reports how the Pinckney 
was delivered of the idea which was to be 
hatched into tho kidnapping clause : 

"Article 14 was taken up. 

Gen. Pinckney was not satisfied with it. 
He seemed to wish some provision should be 
included in favor of property in slaves.” 

His suggestion did not amount to a motion, 
and no notice was taken of it. But when the 
next article was under consideration, Mr. 
Madison says: 

“Mr. Butler and Mr. Pinckney moved to re¬ 
quire 1 fugitive slaves and servants to be deliv¬ 
ered up like criminals.’ ” 

Observe here the language—“ fugitive slaves 
and servants ”— two distinct classes of fugitives. 
Mr. M adison quotes the very words of the mo¬ 
tion. Upon this motion thero was a pretty de¬ 
cided and decisive expression, which Madison 
records thus: 

Mr. Wilson. This would oblige the Execu¬ 
tive of the State to do it at the public expense. 

“ Mr. Shorman saw no more propriety in 
the public seizing and surrendering a slavo or 
servant than a horse.' 

“ Mr. Butler withdrew his proposition, in 
order that some particular provision might bo 
made, apart from this article.” 

And what provision was made ? Mr. Butler 
and tho Pineknoys had been made aware that 
the Convention bad no disposition to sanction 
slavery, or guaranty tho right of property in 
slaves. If the pot wolf was to be got into tho 
Constitution at all, it must be dressed as a lamb. 
So the next day lie offered the following beau- 
tifully-grammatical produotion: 

“ If any person bound to service or labor in 
any of the United States shall escape into an¬ 
other State, he or she shall not be discharged 
from such service or labor, in consequence of 
any regulations subsisting in the State to 
which they escape, but shall be delivered up 
to the person justly claiming their service or 
labor.” 

Now, thero is no manner of doubt that the 
man meant Blaves, though he was no more able 
t.o say so than to put his sentence in decent 
English. Possibly be had got sight of tho Dane 
Ordinance, passed the month before by the 
Congress in Now York, and borrowed his mode 
of handling the subject from that. It is per¬ 
fectly plain, however, that the keen opposition 
of tho day before considered him as having 
given up. Thoy said nothing. Tho proposition 
was adopted went. con. But they doubtless 
thought just this: “If that is all, and will sat¬ 
isfy yon, Mr. Butler, very well. Yesterday 
you wanted us to re-kidnap slaves, as well as to 
restore fugitive bond servants. We wouldn’t 
do it. Now, you modestly eonfino yourself to 


asking that persons bound to service shall not 
be released by the legislation of other States to 
which they may escape. There is not the 
slightest objection to that, if anybody asks it.” 

In finally getting this uncouth clause into 
shape, the word “ legally ” crept into it—per¬ 
sons “ legally held to service,” &o., and it was 
struck out, as Mr. Madison says, “in compli¬ 
ance with the wish of those who thought the 
word legal equivocal, and favoring the idea 
that ‘slavery was legal in a moral view.’” 
This incident is proof that the Convention 
was well aware that the clause was intended, 
by those who proposed it, to apply to fugi¬ 
tive slaves, and also that the Convention was 
resolved that nothing in its language should 
give the slightest sanction to slavery. And 
they undoubtedly succeeded in this. They 
passed a provision which — granting that it 
could be applied to fugitive slaves—was care¬ 
fully so worded that no recognition of the legal 
right of slavery should be deduced from it, but 
which, in its plain purport, in any just inter¬ 
pretation of its words, applied only to another 
class of fugitives who then existed, and whose 
ease had 'been brought distinctly before the 
Convention, by one of the very movers of this 
claim. 

What is the inevitable inference from all 
this ? It is that those who drafted the Consti¬ 
tution, and presented it to the people for adop¬ 
tion, purposely kept its provisions pure from 
the kidnapping crimes, distinctly refused to 
give authority to re-enslave any one, but at 
the same time were aware that tho slavehold¬ 
ers intended to pervert a certain provision to 
this infamous purpose. Tho probability is, 
that nine out of ten of the people who adopted 
the Constitution never dreamed that the harm¬ 
less clause about fugitives from service would 
or could be so perverted, or they would not 
have adopted it. However this may be, if the 
intentions of the Convention could give to the 
languago a logal force unnatural to it, it is 
perfectly certain that those intentions at worst 
only amount to this: that the slaveholders 
might, if they would, avail themselves of the 
fugitive servant clause, whilo slavery lasted; 
but, as they supposed that they had already 
doomed slavery to extinction in the decade 
which should succeed 1808, they had no inten¬ 
tion that the United States, Ingraham, AJberti, 
& Co., should kidnap under it, at the publie ex¬ 
pense, in 1853. As a matter of history, nobody 
did re-kidnap under that clause till about 1825, 
although a law was put upon the statute-book, 

1793, under which it might have been done, 

id was done after 1825. That law was not 
passed as a practical matter, because it was 
oalled for. A law in regard to fugitives from 
justice was called for, and while the Committee 
were about it, they thought thoy would do up 
the work for fugitive servants, just as the 
Scotch gardener, when he had imprisoned a 
rogue in the garret of his lodge, and saw him 
looking out of one of the two windows, put his 
son up thero to look out at tho other, just to 
preserve the symmetry. 

Let the Tree be Judged by its Fruits.— 
The Burlington (Vt.) Courier says, that last 
year, when the present jailer took charge of 
the jail, there were seven in its cells; and that 
there have since been, at different times, thirty 
others. But now, since the Vermont Maine 
Law has had time to produce its legitimate ef¬ 
fects, locks and keys are useless, as the jail is 
without a tenant. This is tho third jail in Ver¬ 
mont whioli has been emptied by the new pro¬ 
hibitory liquor law, and the editor very prop¬ 
erly adds—“ The simple truth is, the sale of 
liquor peoples jails—prohibiting its sale emp¬ 
ties them. And it is in the power of the peo¬ 
ple to say which they will have.” 

For the National Era. 

THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM; 


Being a Compilation from, the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and State Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
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of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, fyc. 
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ANNALS OFCONGRESS. 

Thursday, Ffbruary 11, 1790—Continued. 

Mr. Smith claimed it, as a right, that the 
petition should lie over till to-morrow. 

Mr. Boudinot said, it was not unusual to 
commit petitions on the day they were present¬ 
ed, and the rules of the Houso admitted the 
practice, by the qualification which followed 
the positive order, that petitions should not be 
decided on the day thoy were first read, “ un¬ 
less the House should direct otherwise.” 

Mr. Smith declared his intention of calling 
the yeas and nays, if gentlemen persisted in 
pressing the question. 

Mr. Clymer hoped the motion would be 
withdrawn for the present, and the business 
taken up in course to-morrow; because, though 
he respected the memorialists, he also respect¬ 
ed order, and the situation of the members. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons did not recollect whether 
he moved or seconded the motion; bub he 
should not withdraw it on account of tho threat 
of calling the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Baldwin hoped the business would bo 
conducted with tempor and moderation, and 
that gentlemen would concede and pass the 
subject over, for a day, at least. 

Mr. Smith had no idea of holding out a 
threat to any gentleman ; if the declaration of 
an intention to call the yeas and nays was 
viewed by gentlemen in that light, he would 
withdraw that call. 

Mr. White hereupon withdrew his motion, 
and the address was ordered to lie on the tablo. 

Pages 1182 to 1191, inclusive. 

Friday, February 12. 

The following memorial of the Pennsylvania 
Society for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, 
the relief of free negroes unlawfully held in 
bondage, and the improvement of the condition 
of the African race, was presented and read : 
The memorial respectfully showeth— 

That, from a regard for the happiness of 
mankind, an association was formed several 
years since, in this State, by a number of her 
citizens, of various religious denominations, for 
promoting the abolition of Slavery, and for the 
relief of those unlawfully held in bondage. A 
just and acute conception of the true principles 
of liberty, as it spread through the land, pro¬ 
duced accessions to their numbers, many friends 
to their cause, and a legislative co-operation 
with their views, which, by the blessings of 
Divino Providence, have been successfully di¬ 
rected to the relieving from bondage a large 
number of their fellow creatures of tho African 
race. They have also tho satisfaction to ob¬ 
serve, that in consequence of that spirit of phi¬ 
lanthropy and genuine liberty which is gener¬ 
ally diffusing its beneficial influence, similiar 
institutions are forming, at home and abroad. 

That mankind are all formed by tho same 
Almighty Being, alike objects of his care, and" 
equally designed for the enjoyment of happi¬ 
ness, the Christian religion teaches us to be¬ 
lieve, and the political creed of Americans 
fully coincides with the position. Your memo¬ 
rialists, particularly engaged in attending to 
the distresses arising from Slavery, believe it 
their indispensable duty to present this subject 
to your notice. They have observed, with real 
satisfaction, that many important and salutary 
powers are vested in you for “ promoting the 
welfare and scouring the blessings of liberty to 
the people of the United States;” and as they 
conceive that these blessings ought rightfully 
to he administered, without distinction of color, 
to all descriptions of people, so they indulge 
themselves in the pleasing expectation that 
nothing can be done for the relief of the un¬ 
happy objects of their care will be either omit¬ 
ted or delayed. 

From a persuasion that equal liberty 
originally the portion and is still the birth¬ 
right of all men, and influenced by the strong 
ties of humanity and the principles of their 
institution, your memorialists conceive them¬ 
selves bound to use-all justifiable endeavors to 
loosen the bands of Slavery, and promote a 
general enjoyment of the blessings of freedom. 
Under these impressions, they earnestly entreat 
your serious attention to the subject of Slavery; 
that you will be pleased to countenance the 
restoration of liberty to thoso unhappy men, 
who alone, in this land of freedom, are degra¬ 
ded into perpetual bondage, and who, amidst 
the general joy of surrounding freemen, are 
groaning in servile subjeotion ; that you will 


devise means for removing this inconsistency 
from the character of the American people; 
that you will promote mercy and justice to¬ 
wards this distressed race, and that you will 
step to the very verge of the power vested in 
you for disoouraging every species of traffic in 
the persons of our fellow men. 

Benjamin Franklin, President. 

Philadelphia , February 3, 1790. . 

Mr. Hartley then called up the memorial 
presented yesterday, from the annual meeting 
of Friends at Philadelphia, for a second read¬ 
ing ; whereupon the same was read a second 
time, and moved to be committed. 

Mr. Tucker was sorry the petition had ai 
second reading, as he conceived it contained 
an unconstitutional request; and from that 
consideration he wished it thrown aside. He 
feared the commitment of it would be a very 
alarming circumstanco to the Southern States; 
for, if tho object was to engage Congress in an 
unconstitutional measure, it would be consider¬ 
ed as an interference with their rights, the 
people would become very uneasy under the 
Government, and lament that thoy ever put 
additional powers in their hands. He was sur¬ 
prised to see another memorial on the same 
subject, and that signed by a man who ought 
to have known the Constitution better. He 
thought it a mischievous attempt, as it respeot- 
ed the persons in whose favor it was intended. 
It would buoy them up with hopes, without a 
foundation; and as they could not reason on' 
the subject as more enlightened mei} would, 
they might be led to do what they would be 
punished for, and the owners of them, in their 
defence, would be compelled to exercise 
them a sovority they were not accustom¬ 
ed to. 

Do these men expect a general emancipation 
of slaves by law l This would never be sub¬ 
mitted to by the Southern States, without a 
civil war. Do they mean to purchase their 
freedom? . He believed their money would fall 
short of the price. But how is it they are more 
concerned in this business than others ? Are 
they the only persons who possess religion and 
morality ? If the people are not so exemplary, 
certainly they will admit the clergy are. Why, 
then, do we not find them uniting in a body, 
praying us to adopt measures for the promotion 
of religion and piety, or any moral object ? 
They know it would be an improper interfer¬ 
ence ; and, to say the best of this memorial, it 
is an act of imprudence, whioh he hoped would 
receive no countenance from tho Houso. 

Mr. Seney denied that there was anything 
unconstitutional in the memorial; at least, if 
there was, it had escaped his attention, and he 
should be obliged to the gentleman to point it 
out. Its only object was, that Congress should 
exeroise their constitutional authority to abate 
the horrors of Slavery, as far as they could; 
indeed, he considered that all altercation on 
the subject of commitment was at an end, as 
the House had impliedly determined yesterday 
that it should be committed. 

Mr. Burke st 
and he feared 
mittee, maugre all their opposition; but he 
must insist that it prayed for an unconstitu¬ 
tional measure. Did it not desire Congress to 
interfere and abolish the slave trade, while tho 
Constitution expressly stipulates that Congress 
shall exercise no such power ? He was certain 
tho commitment would sound an alarm, and 
blow the trumpet of sedition in the Southern 
States. He was sorry to see the petitioners 
oaid more attention to than the Constitution; 
mwever, he would do his duty, and oppose the 
business totally; and if it was referred to a 
committee, as mentioned yesterday, consisting 
of a member from each State, and he was ap¬ 
pointed, he would decline serving. 

Mr. Scott. I cannot entertain a doubt hut 
the memorial is strictly agreeable to the Con¬ 
stitution. It respects a part of the duty par¬ 
ticularly assigned to us by that instrument, 
and I hope we may be inclined to take it into 
consideration. We can, at present, lay our 
hands upon a small duty of ten dollors. I 
would take this; and if it is all that we can do, 
wo must be content; but I am sorry that tho 
framers of the Constitution did not go further, 
and enable us to interdict the traffic entirely; 
for I look upon the slave trade to bo one of the 
most abominable things on earth; and if there 
was neither God nor Devil, I should oppose it 
upon the principles of humanity and the law 
if nature. 

I oannot, for my part, conceive howany por- 
lon can be said to acquire a property in an¬ 
other. Is it by virtue of conquest? What are 
the rights of conquest ? Some have dared to 
advance this monstrous principle, that the con¬ 
queror is absolute master of his conquest; that 
he may dispose of it as his property, and treat 
it as he pleases. But enough of those who re¬ 
duce men to the state of transferable goods, or 
use them like beasts of burden—who deliver 
them> up as property or patrimony to others. 
Let us argue on principles countenanced by 
reason and becoming humanity. The petition¬ 
ers view the subject in a religious light; but I 
do not stand in need of religious motives to in¬ 
duce me to reprobate the traffic in human flesh; 
other considerations weigh with me to support 
the commitment of the memorial, and to sup¬ 
port every constitutional measure likely to 
bring about its total abolition. Perhaps, in 
our legislative capacity, we can go no further 
than to impose a duty of ten dollars; but I do 
not know how far I might go, if I was one of 
the judges of the United States, and those 
people wero to come before me and claim their 
emancipation; but I am sure I would go as far 

i I eould. 

Mr. Jackson differed with tho gentleman last 
up, and supposed the master had a qualified 
property in his slave. He said the contrary 
doctrino would go to tho destruction of every 
species of personal service. The gentleman 
said he did not stand in need of religion to in¬ 
duce him to reprobate Slavery; hut if he is 
guided by that evidence upon which the Chris¬ 
tian system is founded, he will find that reli¬ 
gion is npt against it. He will see, from Gene¬ 
sis to Revelations, the current Betting strong 
that way. There never was a Government on 
the face of the earth but what permitted Sla¬ 
very. The purest sons of freedom in the Gre¬ 
cian Republics—the citizens of Athens and 
Laeedemon—all held slaves. On this principle 
the nations of Europe are associated; it is the 
basis of the feudal systejn. But suppose all this 
to have been wrong, let me ask the gentleman 
if it is good policy to bring forward a business, 
at this moment, likely to light up a flame of 
civil discord; for the people of the Southern 
States will resist one tyranny as soon as an¬ 
other. The other parts of the continent may 
bear them down by force of arms; but they 
will never suffer themselves to be divested of 
their property, without a struggle. The gen¬ 
tleman says, if he was a Federal Judge, he 
does not know to what length he would go, in 
emancipating these people; but I believe his 
judgment would be of short duration in Geor¬ 
gia— perhaps even the existence of such a 
judge might be in danger. 

Mr. Sherman could see no difficulty in com¬ 
mitting the memorial; because it was probable 
the committee would understand their busi¬ 
ness, and perhaps they might bring in such a 
report as would be satisfactory to gentlemen on 
both sides of the House. 

Mr. Baldwin was sorry the subject had ever 
boen brought before Congress, because it was 
of a delicate nature as it respected some of the 
States. Gentlemen who had been present at 
the formation of this Constitution eould not 
avoid the recollection of the pain and difficulty 
which the subject caused in that body. The 
members from tho Southern States were so 
tender upon this point that they had well nigh 
broken' up without coming to any determina¬ 
tion. However, from the extreme desire of pre¬ 
serving the Union and obtaining an efficient 
Government, they were induced mutually to 
concede, and the Constitution jealously guarded 
what they agreed to. If gentlemen look over 
the footsteps of that body, they will find tho 
greatest degree of caution used to imprint them 
so as not to be easily eradicated; but the mo¬ 
ment we go to jostle on that ground, I fear we 
shall feel it tremble under our feet. Congress 
have no power to interfere with the importa¬ 
tion of slaves, beyond what is given in the 9tl 
section of tho first article of the Constitution , 
everything else is interdicted to them in the 
strongest terms. If we examine the Constitu¬ 
tion, we shall find the expressions relative to 
this subject cautiously expressed, and more 
punctiliously guarded than any other part: 
“The migration or importation of sueh persons 
shall not be prohibited by Congress.” But, lest 
this should not have secured the object sufficient¬ 
ly, it is declared, in the same section, “ that nr 
capitation or direct tax shall be laid, unless ii 
proportion to the census,” This was intended 
to prevent Congress from laying any special 
tax upon negro slaves; as they might, in this 
way, so burden the possessors of them, as to 


Southern Enterprise. —The correspondent 
this city of the New York Evening Post, 
says, “there is a powerful company, (politically 
well as financially,) organized in Richmond, 
Norfolk, &c., to establish what they term a 
Southern Steamboat Company, whose vessels are 
to ply between Norfolk and Liverpool, or some 
other favorable European port; and for this 
oompany Congress is asked to appropriate the 
same amount as was given to the New York 
Collins line; and in this project, it is believed) 
the strict constructionists have the ascendancy ( 
and that their heart is very much on having 
the steamers established.” 


induce a general emancipation. If we go on 
to the fifth article, we shall find the first and 
fifth clauses of tho 9t,h section of the first ar¬ 
ticle restrained from being altered before the 
year 1808. 

Gentlemen have said that this petition does 
not pray for an abolition of the slave trade. I 
think, sir, it prays for nothing else; and there¬ 
fore we have no more to do with it than if it 
prayed us to establish an order of nobility or a 
national religion. 

[to be continued.] 

For tho National Era. 

MY CHILDHOOD 

BY ZELIO GERTRUDE GREY. 

When, on a summer’s eve, reclining 
Where the glittering stars are shining 

Thoughts steal to me of my childhood, 

When I wandered through the wildwood 
(Happy hours!) 


In the proud, oak lightly swinging, 

While our merry laugh was ringing 
Careless, gay ? 

Where the brook ran through the meadow, 
Whore the blue clouds throw their shadow 
On the hill, 

Oft we strayed, while thoughts wero given 
Of bright angels, God, and Heaven— 

Como they still! 

Lingering where the wild brook gushes, 
Braiding green tho trembling rushes, 
Singing low 

Sweet words taught us by our mother; 
Doaror they than any other, 

Even now. 

Ah! they had a pleasant dawning— 

Thoso bright hours of Life’s sweet morning. 

Skies were oloar: 

But a cloud has dimmed tho vision 
Of my childhood, sweet Elysian; 

All is drear. 

Shadows all aronnd are falling; 

While to my heart, eaoh scene reoalling, 
Memory 

Whispers of tho bright ideal; 

Whilo I turn to Life's stern real 
Tremblingly. 

Stockbridge, Mass. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS BY FANNY FERN. 

The admirers of Fanny Fern—and their 
ame is million—will be gratified to learn that 
she has three new volumes in preparation. A 
second‘volume of “Leaves,” from her “ Port¬ 
folio,” will appear in tho course of the coming 
autumn. “Little Ferns foi Fanny’s Little 
Friends,” is the title of another work which 
will probably be ready in time for Christmas. 
The third work contemplated will be one of 
very peculiar, and, we venture to prediot, fas¬ 
cinating interest—the time for definite descrip¬ 
tion of which has not yet arrived. It will prob¬ 
ably see the light before another year has roll¬ 
ed away. All of these works are to be pub¬ 
lished by Derby & Miller, of Auburn. It will 
further gratify the friends of Fanny Fern to he 
assured—as they hereby are—that the accounts 
which have appeared in the papers, of the ex¬ 
traordinary sale of the volume of Fern Leaves 
already published, are not exaggerated. On 
the contrary, tho facts havo been understated. 
Up to the end of the eighth week from the day 
on which the book was published, thirty thous¬ 
and copies had boen sold. Owing to the libe¬ 
ral, or, more correctly spoaking, just arrange¬ 
ments made with her enterprising publishers, 
the authoress dorives a proper share of the pro¬ 
ceeds of this almost unprecedented sale. We 
congratulate her most heartily upon her suc¬ 
cess, and we trust that still greater triumphs 
are in store for her. Fanny Fern is a gentle- 
hearted, high-minded, richly-endowed lady. 
Her mind is not a receptacle which may be 
exhausted—but a spring, ever filling and ever 
fresh. She now has more leisure than she for¬ 
merly had, has gained experience and practice 
in hor art, and acquired that self-possession in 
the presenee of the great public, whioh is as 
necessary to an author as to a speaker. We 
therefore expeot, with the utmost confidence, 
that her present position in literature will ho 
more than sustained by the works announced 
above.— Home Journal. 

The following petition is in circulation 
at the North, for signatures : 

To the honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives, in Congress assembled. 

The undersigned, citizens of-, respect¬ 

fully petition your honorable body to provide, 
by law, that whenever any State of this Union, 
now admitting domestic slavery, shall decroe 
the emancipation of all slaves and the final ex¬ 
tinction of involuntary servitude within her 
borders, an exact enumeration of said slaves 

shall be made, and the sum of-dollars for 

each and every slave, so emancipated, shall be 
paid to such State, from the Treasury of the 
United States, at sueh periods and in suoli 
manner as shall best promote tho execution of 
said decree. 

Potentates at Variance. —In conformity with 
a bull from the Pope, the Archbishop of Treves 
has ordered that “in all oases of marriages be¬ 
tween parties of different confessions, that the 
Evangelical (Protestant) bridegroom shall take 
an oath to the bishop, or any one of his clergy 
whom ho may appoint, by which he shall bind 
himself to devote the children he may have to 
the Roman Catholic Church.” Otherwise, the 
marriage is forbidden. The King t>f Prussia 
has just issued a general order declaring that 
he will dismiss from his service any officer who 
may take the stipulated oath, “ degrading t( 
tho man and to the Evangelical Confession.’ 
In this state of affairs, it is evident that there 
will be but little mixing of religious connubi- 
ality. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES. 

B Y HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splent 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker A 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant stylo, on the best paper. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 

I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 
II. History of White Slavery in Barbary; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Fre< 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Fret 
dom by Escape; White Amerioan Victims to Barba¬ 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri¬ 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary. 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of th( 
WhiteSlaves; Better off in Barbary than at Home, 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev¬ 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 cts.; postage 12 ots. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

March 31. Office National Era. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 

I TS Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju. 

dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil¬ 
liam Goodell, author of the “ Democracy of Christian¬ 
ity,” “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” &c. The work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in doth. Price 
75 oents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 
Juno 30. L. CLEPHANE, Offioe Nat. Era. 

The following is an extract of a letter from Hon. 
William Jay to the author: 

“ Your analysis of the slave laws is very able,_ 

your^exhibition of their practical application by the 

Your book is as impregnable against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
it consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
book is not only true, but it is unauestionahly '— ” 


PRINTING. 


BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
have now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIRA; 

THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF BOOTH CAROLINA 

Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, S. C., by F. C. Adam* 

T HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume o) 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 
oents; muslin, 75 oents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pro 
—■m any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 oents. 

—j above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of tho British brig Jan 
-in, in tho jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notice of this work is oopied from th< 
National Em of February 17; 

“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
foundod upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colorea 
ten, of all nations, and even those cast upon their 
es in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
:e of its jiublieation, and find that it gives a life- 

-picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 

the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; to¬ 
gether with the imprisonment of .Pbroira, several sea¬ 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi¬ 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
charaoter, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
t be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
.ken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
ooinmeroial man, and philanthropist.” 

The above work can be obtained, at wholesale 

John P. J ewett A Co., Boston, Mass., 

Servius J. Bates, 48 Beckman st., Now York, 
Winns P. Hazako, Philadelphia, 

And from the publishers, 

BUELL A BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY 

A COMPREHENSIVE and Confidential Treatise 
on the Structure, Functions, Passional Attrac¬ 
tions and Perversions, True and False Physical and 
Social Conditions, and the most Intimnto Relations of 
md Women. By T. L. NICHOLS, M. D. 
i best book ever written upon the suhjeots on 
whioh it treats.— Walworth Co. Reporter. 

I regard it as the best work of the kind extant_ 

Or. llale, of Troy. 

I look upon it, after a oaroful perusal, as the most 
rondorful book ever writton. It marks a new era iD 
literature and social life.— Dr. Stephens, of Forest 
n ity. 

Truly an inspired work. I know of no bopk in the 
orld like it, or comparable with it.— Dr. Farrar, o) 
Portland. 

I hesitate not to pronounoe it a most noble work. 
It will be a great blessing to humanity.— Prof. Allen, 
of Antioch College. 

Not only tho best book on the subjects on whioh it 
treats, but the only true and satisfactory one ever 
written.— Alonso Lewis. 

_ .eoommend this book as containing more of the 
philosophy of life and health, more of our true rela¬ 
tion to God and each other, and more practical ruleE 
for tho enjoyment of health and recovery from dis¬ 
ease, than any other work that I have ever read.— 
Mary S. Gove Nichols. 

One vol. 18mo, 482 pages, 81 engravings. Fine 
Cabinet edition, $1.25; pocket mail edition, in flexi¬ 
ble muslin, gilt, $1. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
by STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broadway, New 
York, or sent by mail, post paid, at the above prices, 
by addressing T. L. NICHOLS, M. D-, 

June 23—5m Port Chester, N. Y. 

THE JUVENILE 1 VS t’R UCTOR—VOL. IV. 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLK LUCIU8. 

4 SEMI-MONTHLY paper, which aims to interest 
A. and inform the young mind. Special effort ie 
__iade to give a proper direction to tho minds of chil¬ 
dren, in thoso times of strife for the supremacy of 
slav'ery. Price—25 cents for single oopies, five cc ' 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, 


of charge, will be sent to any 
LUCIUS C. MATLACK, F 


STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 

D octor comstock’S vocal gymnasium, 

Philadelphia, which has been in successful opera- 
ir more than twenty years, is designed for the 
tion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and 
motion of Lisping and other Defective Articu¬ 
lation, as well as for Improvement in Elocution. 
Address A. COMSTOCK, M. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 

PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comstock is the author of tho American Pho- 
netio Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has 
been given to the world, because it is tho only alpha¬ 
bet that has a distinot letter for every artioulate sound, 
md signs for accent, inflection, and intonation. Dr. 
C. has published, in this alphabet, his System of Elo¬ 
cution, $1; the New Testament, $1.25; the first book 
of Foods Homeds Illiad, with oopious notes, 50 oents ; 
My Little Geography, 25 cents; and a number of other 
■Mj- Aug. 12 

NOTICE. 

TNANTEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and Counsellor 
U at Law, offers his services to tho Pubiio as an 
Agent for Pension, Bounty Land, and other Claims 
' Federal Government. July 7. 


S. M. PETTKNGILL A CO., 

N ewspaper advertising agents, are 

the agents for tho National Era, and are autnor- 
id to receive advertisements and subscriptions for 
at the lowest rates. Their receipts are regarded as 
payments. Their offioes are at New York, 122 Nas- 
'.reet; Boston, 10 State street. June 24 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in success¬ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased number of pa¬ 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 

liis enlarged experience and opportunities for treat¬ 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peouliar to females are treated with a suo- 
sss and rapidity of oure believed to be surpassed by 
me. T. T. SEELYE, M. D., 

April 21—24t Propriel 


EVERYBODY INTERESTED. 

A LL the unsold Territory belonging to the United 
States of Amcrioa, uifaer the patent granted to 
J. N. McAboo, of Canton, Ohio, for an,improvement in 
ploughs, has passed to the ownership of li. C. Patter¬ 
son, of the same plaoe. The device is simple, not in¬ 
creasing the cost, and can be applied to either oast oi 
wrought ploughs. Rights to manufacture this popu¬ 
lar plough, by townships, counties, or States, can yot 
’ had. Those who have hitherto been correspond- 
with McAbeo & Son are requested to address, 
loeforth, E. C. PATTERSON, 

lug. 11— Canton, Stark oo., Ohio. 


HALLETT, DAVIS, Sc CO.’S AEOLIAN. AND LEM 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s 
297 Broadway: Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould &-Co.’b, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortos that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
Now York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of Now York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-seleoted assortment of their celebrated Pi- 

Mossrs. Hallett, Davis, A Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whoso Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and’ for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They have recently intro¬ 
duced the “grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their ASolian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
Tlioro is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their JFoJian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touohing pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only no- 
nessary to say, that by a sories of experiments con¬ 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the full¬ 
est. manner. Tho prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. Wo will 
select instruments with or without the fEolian and 
forward them to any part of the United States;’ and 
«£«»•?*> 1101 prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
■ money will 


ir expense, and the purchus 


be refunded. 

We are engaged iargeiy in pnblishing Mnsio and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased tho 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia 
and having nil the Boston publications, wo are pre-’ 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade, and 
’ seminaries, than any other house, 
sop a largo assortment of second-hand 


We°alsc _ D _ _ 

’ianos and Melodeons, foi 
T. S. BERRY A CO., 

J. E. GOULD A CO., _ 
March 24—tf 186 Ohestn at 




Broadway. N. York, 
to A. Fiot, 
Philadelphia. 
■iEOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

T GILBERT A Co.’s NEW YORK WAREROOMS 
• No. 333 Broadway, oorner of Anthony street, and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, where the lar¬ 
gest assortment of Pianos, with and without the cele¬ 
brated Improved Aiolian, may bo found —all of which 
have the metallic frame, and are warranted to stand 
any climate, and givo entire satisfaction, and will be 
sold at great bargains. By an experience of eight 
years, resultingin many important improvements the 
iEolian has hoJn brought to a perfection attained by 
no other. Nearly two thousand JEolians have boeu 
applied, and the demand is rapidly increasing Eie- 
roomf 01 T 0 C‘lb > Pi ™ 0S ’ convouien . ti foT small 

suporioT to all others, owing to their firmness and long 
standing in tune. Prices same as at tho manufactory. 
Dealers supplied at liberal discounts. E. M. Wade’s 
and the entire Boston catalogue of Music and Instruc¬ 
tion Books, furnished at this store at wholesale 

HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent. 
OS’” Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment 
of second-hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany 
oases, varying in prices from $30 to $160. Second¬ 
hand iEoiian Pianos, from $200 to $275. Grand Pi¬ 
anos, from $300 to $700. Prince A Co.’s Melodeons 

-. . rt ' Si j 55 tQ $fl0 0ult —’ 


Sep. 18—ly ’ 
1ANDLES, AND 


- Star and Adamantine Candles,* */«£’ 

veight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
ixoollont for all climates, especially California, Bra¬ 
sil, tho East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
tny quantity exeoufced promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
Candle Manufacturer. Cincinnati. O. 


March 24. 


Y-ETVK 


R CENT. 


ccellent Ink, indellible botli on paper and 
cloth, flowing beautifully from the pen, and costing 
but five cents a gallon.’ Complete instructions how 
to mako it can be obtained by addressing, post paid, 
with ono dollar in brown envelope, ’ 

M. J. COOK, Orawfordsville, Ind. 

r_i. , . , 0 an( l three shillings 

Aug. 11 


FIVE HUNDRED AGENTS WANTED. 
1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR. 

W ANTED, in every county of the United States, 
active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best hooks published in the coun¬ 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap¬ 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $10 a 
day profit. 

tp?- The books published by. us are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. 

For further particulars, address, postage paid, 


r partioi.,_ 

LEARY A GETZ, 138 S 
Aug. 11— 


Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

T HE subsoriher devotes his attention to the prose¬ 
cution of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, or 
transmission of funds, in America or to any portion 
of Europe. JOS. C. G. KENNEDY, late of 

June 16—3m Census Office, Washington^ 

S. S. WILLIAMS, 

Attorney and Counsellor at La tv, Washington City, 

P RACTICES in the Courts of the District of Co? 

lumbia, and before the Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Office over Banking House of Selden, With- 
esr, A Co. June 30—tf 

AVERY'S SEWING MACHINES. ~ 

Price only $25! — Patented October 19,1852. 

T HIS machine is acknowledged by all who have used it 
Invent ^ s " pe i r t 1<>1 ’ J 0 ® nJI uth ' !r sewln * machine ever 
strength’of its stitcluand Its'chemnesT’ It welgh^abcnt 
IS pounde, and coots only from $25 to $30 It will work 
neatly, with the smallest thread, the finest muslin, cam- 
brie, or silk, as well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, and 
all kinds of leather. It is so simple that a ohild oi teu 
years of age can understand and work it rapidly, without 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos, 8 and 9. 

T HIS Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Minos and 
Mining Stook in Companies organized and at work; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
tho oountry. 

A printed ciroular, giving full explanations, will be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cent Post Offica-stamp. 

I. R. BARBOUR A CO., 

July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York. 


JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 

L OCATED in the beautiful and thriving village oi 
Jamestown, at the foot ofChautauquelake, Chau¬ 
tauqua oounty, New York, is now completed, and 
open for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund¬ 
ance of water, of dewy softness and crystal transpa¬ 
rency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis¬ 
ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please thij 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm tho lovers of the 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre¬ 
sents itself to view. 

Here lies the luoid lake of Chautauquo, reflecting as 
a mirror the royal hills that rise on either side; and 
the roar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake leaping the rook-ribbod barriers of nature, sends 
up a continual anthem. Here tho disciples of Walton 
can ply the rod and line to theii hearts’ content, in 
taking the fine speoimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms the waters of lake and stream; and the nu¬ 
merous groves and ravines in the vioinity afford a de¬ 
lightful rotreat for those who love to gaze on nature 
in her wildost moods. 

This establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and planned, in every particular, according to 
the most approved model, by the proprietor, General 

The medical department will bo under the imme¬ 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M. D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Poster. Dr. Potter has had much experience in the 
treatment of tho afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
six years, and tho Hydropathic system during tho last 
throe years, with admirable success. 

Dr. Potter has assooiatod with him a young m 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will 
charge of the businoss department of tho Cure. There 
will be no pains spared to render this establishment 
emphatically the Home of the invalid, and to assist 
in his or her speedy recuperation. 

Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thonoe by plank-road and omni¬ 
bus, throe hours’ rido to Jamestown; from the North, 
by road and stage on the various mail routes. 

Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according to 
treatment and room occupied. Patients will bring the 
usual amount of packvng-olothes, towels, Ac., or they 
can be furnished with them at tho Cure. For further 
particulars, address E. POTTER, M. D., or ALBERT 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque oounty, New York. 
May 19—tf 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty differen, 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past year 
for five dollars a-pieoe, and the whole comprising — 
many different ways to make money. In the sale 
one of the articles alone, I have known young in 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
the artioles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
Reoeipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taken 
from the offioe unless prepaid. June 16. 
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small quantities, it removi__... 

and wonderfully increases the power and flexibility of f. 

Asthma is generally muoh relieved, and often who! 
oured, by Cherry Pectoral. But there are some oases 
obstinate as to yield entirely to no medicine. Cherry P, 
toral will cure them, if thoy oan be oured. 

Bronchitis, or Irritation ol‘ the throat and upper port; 
of the lungs, may be oured by taking Cherry Pectoral 
small and frequent doses. The uncomfortable oppress! 
is soon relieved. 

Rev. Dr. Lansing,of Brooklyn, New York, states: 

“ 1 have seen the Cherry Pectoral 
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For croup, givu an emetic of antimony, to 
large and frequent doses of the (Iherry Pe 
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"d J ^ Y ° Ur8 ’j”K <, SINCflAlR i Deputy Postmaster. 

Prom the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Ma¬ 
teria Medico, Awdoin College. 

Bruhswick, Mi., February 5, 1847. 

1 have found the Cherry Peotoral, as its ingredients show, 

liseases? 11 rei “ edy f01 p'aI tKETt^Cbh,LANIq’lVL'D * 1 
Dr Valentine Mott, the widely oelebrated Professor of 
inreeryln the Medical College, New York city, says: 

“ It gives me pleasure to certify the value and eflicacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Peotoral, which 1 oonslder peculiarly adapted 
So oure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 


whioh carry from onr midst thonsan 
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ISAAC ROBKKTS, Dealer in Real Estate. Offioe, No. V 
A Union Buildings, Norristown, Pennsylvania; andNo.74 
Walnut street, Philadelphia. Feb. I—ly 














































